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Preface 


was born in 1940 and started school in Tokyo in April 1946, less 
[e a year after the end of World War I, when the city was just 
a flat, burnt ruin as far as | could see. T'he name of the school was 
Gakushüin, the former Peers’ School, and T attended it from clemen- 
tary school through university. During my university years, I had the 
opportunity to spend two years in England with my family. 

After graduating from university, | joined the NYK Line, a ship- 
ping company, in 1964. I was stationed in New York from 1971 to 
1975, just as the liner shipping industry was facing a radical change 
of transportation mode from conventional operations to containerized 
systems. It was an extremely busy time for a junior staffer sent to the 
United States to prepare everything for this transformation. 

One day, the general manager of the office asked me to attend a 
reception at the Japan Society of New York since there was nobody 
else in the office who could spare the time. Usually more senior people 
attended such social functions and it was not a very happy task for a 
busy young man who did not know many people in that social context. 

But J met an elderly American gentleman there. He was very sur- 
prised to sce “Tokugawa” written on the name tag on my chest and 
asked me many questions, such as which ‘Tokugawa family I was from, 
what were the names of my parents, grandparents, and so on. Í told 


him that I was the cighteenth head of the Tokugawa main lineage and 
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randson of Tokugawa [emasa, seventeenth head of the family, a fo 

mer diplomat and the last speaker of Japans House of Peers, | = 
chat I had been adopted by Iemasa as his heir because he had ee 
co succeed him in the family line. I went on to say that I attended the 
yearly ceremony at the Toshogii shrines in Nikko and Shizuoka, Wear. 
ing traditional ceremonial clothes, to pay respect to my ancestors, par 


ticularly Tokugawa leyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa shogunate, 


2 O 
as 
ba 


The old gentleman was quite excited, and told me something like 


this, firmly holding my hands all the while: 


I respect Ieyasu Tokugawa deeply, as one of the greatest lead- 
ers to appear in world history. He was a great warrior who 
truly desired to create a peaceful country, and succeeded. I 
feel very sad to see that Japanese people today do not value 
him highly and pay him little respect. They say it is the fault 
of the Tokugawa regime that Japan lagged so far behind 
the Western countries in technology, science, and military 
power. But they do not see that during the Tokugawa era 
Japan succeeded in building its own unique and precious 
civilization. In any other country, if there were a leader 
with the quality and achievements of Ieyasu, who set a clear 
direction for an absolute peace within the country that was 
maintained by his descendants for close to three hundred 


shed, 
uld 


years, and during which a unique civilization flour! 
the people would call him father of the country and wo 1 
build statues of him in every town. Japanese people shoul 


realize the value of their own culture, created during t 
must have 


J oki c7 7 ore rys 
kugawa cra. You, young Tokugawa gentleman, 
r Jeade! 


ride j SA OSS 2 
J in your heart as a descendant of such a grea 


and de Cee . 
) your best to clear these unfair evaluations. 


OO 
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That was the gist of it. Actually, it was an even longer oo 
my hands were never free. He must have been a amos ‘ois 
Japanese history at Columbia or Princeton. Looking ack, pror 
help feeling what a callow young man I was! I did not i i 
name, and never met him again. But what he told me that night has 

i mind. 
g id time in New York, I came back to ihe NYK head office 
in Tokyo and was put in charge of the liner service between Japan, 
Asia, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. In the course 
of my work I visited countries such as Bulgaria, Hungary, the for- 
mer Soviet Union, Turkey, Greece, Syria, Egypt, Malta, Italy, France, 
Spain, Saudi Arabia, Libya, Yemen, and others. I was always fascinated 
by the differences of culture among countries and the long, excit- 
ing histories behind them. I loved listening to people who spoke so 
proudly about themselves and where they were from; what beautiful 
stories they had. At the same time, I always recalled the 


old scholar I had met in New York. 


It became my habit to read various books on the h 
countries I was visitin 


flights, 


voice of that 


istory of the 
g- I read them in the hotel, during the long 
and at home. Since my knowledge about the historical back- 
ground of the Islamic countries was virtually zero, 
nated to learn of their history, 


endless jigsaw puzzle, and | love 


tery. I still continue this exciting 


In my high school, there s: Japanese 
history, world history, 4 i i . I liked them all. We 
have three wonderful teachers who we 
first-class scholars. Unfortunately, they did not try 
Periods that were the subject of each i 
history starred from prehistory 


» endless work. 


were 
re really 
to link the historical 
ach lesson. The teacher of Japanese 


to the earthenware Period, stayed there 
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and then went on to the formation of the 


for a long time, , . 
al system, influences from China and how 


nation, its polini culture. As d ae Were 
ot . ique japanese . we neare 
assimilated into a unqu Jap the end of the 


term, we were still somewhere around the attempted Mongol invasion 
en the late thirteenth century. The rest went by at lightning sid $ 
In the world history class, the teacher also started from the ancien 
Mediterranean civilizations. But he spent most of his time an is 
French Revolution, since he simply loved it and believed in the huge 
influence it had exerted on the world of today. In the Asian Class, we 
followed vivid stories of the ups and downs of each dynasty of China. 
Ir was full of exciting episodes, but, in the end, it all seemed the same. 
The problem was that, despite the very high academic standards, 
these classes never linked to each other. If we had been told that the 


French Revolution was caused in part by the global cooling of the 
period, and that one of the reasons for the cooling was the dust blown 
to high altitudes by the volcanic eruption of Mt. Asama in Japan in 
1783, we might have thought about the link between the great famine 
of the Tenmei era in Japan and the French Revolution, and considered 
why different responses took place in different countries. 

In all three history classes, virtually nothing of the histories of the 
Middle East, India, or Southeast Asia was touched upon, except in 
reference to the very beginning of human civilization. In a sense; Į was 
lucky that I did not have any background knowledge when I visited all 
the countries I mentioned. Everything was so fresh to me at the time, 
and remains so. I feel I am still at the gateway to the vast expanse of 
the fascinating world of history. 

After working for the NYK Line for close to forty years, I retired 
from the front-line business and have become an advisor to the com 
pany. Then I established a small private foundation, the Tokuga¥* 
Memorial Foundation, to preserve the historical objects; documen 


and artworks | have inherited through my family line and exhibit 
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t ati system 
political system, art, and urban development to the educational s) 


and the daily life and pastimes of the people. We have also initiated a 


rni i : es in 
scholarship to assist young scholars who are earning their doctorat 


the history of the Tokugawa era. . . eer 

A few years ago, the schoolmaster of a private high school as e 
me to write a short history book to be used as a supplementary text for 
his students. In the book I tried first of all to teli the young students 
about the Tokugawa period and its historical background. I also tried 
to explain the daily life and thought of the people, and why io unique 
Tokugawa peace prevailed for such a long time. I then tried to link 
events in Japan to world history, and vice versa. I felt it very important 
that all high-school students should know more about Japan, and I was 
angry about the government decision to make history a non-compulsory 
item in the university entrance examinations. 

Later, a staff member of a publishing company read this high- 
school text and asked me to write another book. After long hesita- 
tion, I accepted the offer and wrote the book (in Japanese, of course) 
which is the basis of this book. The reason I hesitated was that I am 
not a historian in any academic sense. I am just a history-loving ama- 
teur who has traveled to more than fifty countries, and who has tried 
to link and compare Japanese history with other parts of the world. 
When I wrote the book, I never thought that it would be translated for 
foreign readers. 

About a year after the book was published in Japan, I received a 
telephone call from the International House of Japan asking my 
mission to translate the book into English and distribute it ba libr 
and other institutions worldwide. They said that they 


one or two selected books on 
the understanding of J 


per- 
aries 


annually publish 
Japan in English in order to enhance 
apan in the world, and that my book had been 
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selected by the committee of the LTCB International Library Fund, 
sponsor of the program. l 

I hesitated, for the same reason I hesitated regarding publication 
in Japan, only this time more seriously. But I realized that just as I 
did not know the history and the background of the culture of many 
countries I visited, the vast majority of the people in the world have 
little knowledge of the history and culture of Japan, and if my book 
could help rectify this by even a little bit, I should accept the honor 
being offered by the LTCB selection committee. The result is the book 
you have in your hands. 

I feel very fortunate to receive this honor and I am extremely happy 
that my son, Tokugawa Iehiro, who will eventually succeed me as the 
nineteenth head of the Tokugawa family, was chosen as the translator. 
In a sense, this book has been a father-son collaboration. 

I would like to express my most sincere thanks to the LTCB 
International Library Fund and the International House of Japan 
who made this wonderful thing happen. I also would like to express 
my thanks to David Noble for his valuable editorial advice and work 
on the design of the book. I also am deeply grateful to Saji Yasuo of 


the I-House Press, who oversaw all of the details of publication and 
brought the book to a successful completion. 
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“Hibiya Inari no Yashiro” (Hibiya Inari Shrine) from Edo meisho zue 
(Album of the famous places of Edo) 


[HE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
TOKUGAWA JAPAN 


The Worst Period in Our History? 


He is an attempt to write about events belonging to 
the past. Whatever is written must depend on documents 
from the period, but people tend to see contemporary Matters 
even those most telling of the period—as too ordinary and thus 
unworthy of recording. And many would-be historians choose to 
notice only records matching thetr preconception of the past. Hor 
these reasons, a work of history rarely captures in full the period it 
attempts to deal with. 

As a result, it is impossible to foresee how historians of the 
future, say, three centuries from now, will describe present-day 
Japan. ‘They may write that “early twenty first-century Japan was a 
dreadful place, with the natural environment steadily being eroded, 
the social order disintegrating, children killing, their parents and pat 
ents killing their children.” Or it may go something like “late ven 
ticth- to early ewenty-first-century Japan was at the zenith of tts civi 


lization, peaceful externally and enjoying, unprecedented economii 


prosperity based on still plentiful fossil Fuels.” te all depends on how 
future generations will see us and on what they desire to see, 


l stare this chapter with such thoughts because | remember 


Clearly chat until quite recently it was the habit of Japanese historians 
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to depict Tokugawa Japan,’ which lasted from 1603 to 1868, as a 
period of oppression and stagnation. Perhaps this was inevitable, for 
modern Japan begins with the Meiji Restoration, which coincided 
with the fall of the Tokugawa, and modern Japanese historiography 
took shape along with the modern Japanese state. So there is little 
wonder that “modern” Japanese historians, whose academic tradi- 
tions survive to this day, would delight in the exercise of demonizing 
the political, social, and cultural system that had just passed away as 
Japan’s version of the ancien régime. 

In addition, Meiji Japan was obsessed with Westernization. 
The entire nation was preoccupied with absorbing things Western, 
including matters of culture and scholarship. Whatever had been 
valued in the olden days was seen as backward and worthless. In 
this atmosphere, there was a fire sale of priceless works of Japanese 
art to Westerners, leading to a situation in which some of the 
greatest collections of Japanese art are possessed by Western muse- 
ums. Whenever these works return to Japan for a “homecoming 
exhibition,” ordinary Japanese people form long queues to get a 
glimpse of the wonders that had once been their own. 

The polity created by the Meiji Restoration came to an end 
with World War II. Yet this did little to improve the standing 
of Tokugawa Japan in Japanese history. Postwar historians spent 
much of their time and energy in arguing who, or what, was truly 
responsible for the disastrous war. In the course of that argument, 
the official imperial interpretation of Japanese history was fero- 
ciously attacked and the “feudal” values at its core came to be seen 
as evil. Thus Tokugawa Japan, the culmination of Japanese feu- 
dalism, was naturally regarded as the worst period of our history, 
Japan’s dark ages. 


K rg“ iis } 
She E A cra is also known as the Edo era so that Tokugawa culture 
ər society is often referred to as Edo culture or society. (Edo, now known as 


Fokyo, was the city where the Tokugawa shogunate was based.) 
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Was there any basis for this line of thinking? I remember that 
during my childhood and adolescence “feudal” was a derogatory 
term, used to denigrate people who appeared to be outdated, 
clinging to old, authoritarian values that did not quite fit in with 
the permissive mores of postwar Japan. In fact, Aaken, the Japanese 
word for feudalism, was a term originally used by Confucius to 
describe the decentralized political system of ancient Zhou-dynasty 
China, the state of whose affairs he idealized. The Tokugawa elite, 
who also lived in a somewhat decentralized polity and venerated 
the Confucian teachings, often used the term Adken with pride to 
describe their own system. 

Confusion arose when modern Japanese historians and social 
scientists imported and translated European theories of history. 
Modern European thinkers, most of whom were heavily influ- 
enced by the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, saw the medieval 
period as the dark ages. To them, feudalism was synonymous with 
backwardness and oppression. I must say that modern Japanese 
intellectuals did a sloppy job when they imported the idea of 
European feudalism and superimposed it upon the Japanese con- 
cept of Aéken. But in the progressive, often Marxist, intellectual 
landscape of postwar Japan few paid attention to such subtle yet 
important differences. 

It was only in the 1980s, when it had become increasingly 
clear that Japan’s economic success had much more staying power 
than had once been assumed, that Japanese historians started to 
free themselves from Marxist dogma. There was fresh research on 
social institutions and on popular mentality and value systems, 
cnormously enriching our understanding of the Japanese past on 
its own terms. It became increasingly clear that premodern Japan 
Was not so dark after all. 

Even the periodization of Japanese history seems to be shift- 
ing. Until recently, Japan, like Europe, had a classical era centered 


around the imperial court; a feudal era, subdivided into the three 


( TAP ETA (DNE 


‘itn. and Eda (Fokugawa): and 
Ty ale il, Ashikap 
f Kamaku 


ww () er . i a . aut 
shogunates ¢ st Tokugawa era, More recent pe riodization 
JO. ’ 


wh , ' Fr 
then the modern, “early Japan” from the cartiest days of history 
vides Japan into “carly Japi “modern lapan” £ 
divides Japs ‘the Tokugawa, and “modern Japan from 
ight up to the tme of the ) 
r ae 
0 ' “present. 
he Tokugawa period to the | | asec rom i 
aii his latter understanding, of Japanese history, tre ng 
N { Ws ‘ . vee è “op r , f 
lt | n more as a harbinger ol COMM Mporary Japan than 
ays awa lapa a's . 
Vokugawa Japi ee Ep le Tal eee 
cul fa distant past labeled as “feudal,” to which | idhere, 
as part of a dist a EEN ae 
| l I, the Tokugawa shogunate was the first national polity with 
SSe SS j , ve in Japan. The civilizatio 
full control of the population to emerge in Japan. The civilization 
ull CO ae ie ene a ant 
hat developed under ‘Tokugawa rule was distinct from those of 
dt dey i a ae , 
p : ; Lis still alive in contemporary Japan with 
other Asian empires, and ts sul ; | nomic 
' : , © SVste y “CO 
respect CO social organization, the value system, and cc 
m soci; 


sophistication. 


The Advent of the “Pax Tokugawa 


y TE í 1 end 
The Tokugawa peace changed Japan fundamentally. It put at 


n _ ty for close to 
to the vicious civil war that had ravaged the country for cl 


(wo centuries, while absorbing all the political, social, economic, 
and technological innovations that had taken 
Japan under the various w 
would have bee 
States, 


place throughout 
arlords. Indeed, the ‘Tokugawa peac 
n impossible without Japan’s “Era of Warring 
‘which is still a favorite 
TV programs, and ¢ 
civil w 


subject of Japanese novels, films, 
artoons, But it should not be forgotten that 
ar brought unimaginable mj 
Joao Rodrigues, a Je 
teenth ce 


‘ather 
sery to the population. aa 
a i » late ht- 
Sutt priest who lived in Japan in the | 
i l ie U ej apao. 
ntury, writes as follows in his / listória da lgreja do Jal 
Much of the l 


. = i ated 
and was not tilled, and when the cultiv 


Parts were sown they were 


a ei sh- 

destroyed and plundered by neig 
S PO N , har every: 

bours sing factions, Men killed each other every 


ER. , , wre left in 
Uhus the entire kingdom and the nobles were le 


and Oppo 
where, 
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the greatest poverty and wretchedness as regards their dignity 
and everything else, and the only law or authority was mili- 
tary power. Men chastised and killed one another as they saw 
fit, and banished people and confiscated their possessions in 
such fashion that treachery was rampant and nobody trusted 


* 


his neighbour... . 
Compare that gloomy picture with the following: 


United and peaceable, taught to give due worship to the 
Gods, due obedience to the Laws, due submission to their 
Superiors, due love and regard to their Neighbours, civil, 
obliging, virtuous, in art and industry exceeding all other 
nations, possess’d by mutual Trade and Commerce among 
themselves, courageous, abundantly provided with all the 
necessaries of life, and withal enjoying the fruits of peace 
and tranquillity. Such a train of prosperities must needs con- 
vince them, whether they reflect on their former loose way of 
life, or consult the Histories of the remotest ages, That their 
Country was never in a happier condition than it now is, 
governed by an arbitrary Monarch, shut up, and kept from 


all Commerce and Communication with foreign nations.' 


The second passage was written by Engelbert Kaempfer, a 
German surgeon who made two round-trips at the end of the seven- 
teenth century between Nagasaki, the only port open to Europeans, 
and the shogunal capital of Edo (now Tokyo). The Japan wit- 


nessed by Kaempfer was a peaceful country where men and women 


* This Island of Japan: João Rodrigues’ Account of 16th-century Japan, trans- 
lated and edited by Michael Cooper, S.J. (Tokyo & New York: Kodansha 
International, 1973), 75-76. 

+ Engelbert Kaempfer, The History of Japan: Together with a Description of the 
Kingdom of Siam, tr. J. G. Scheuchzer (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1993), vol. 


II: 336. 
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thronged the highways, the post-station pia ee Wi towns 
bustled with activity, and all arable land was beautifully cultivated, 
It does strain logic to think that in the one-hundred-plus years that 
elapsed between these two accounts such a radical and d ramatic 
transformation had taken place in Japan. | 

To put things into perspective, let rae mention briefly the 
Europe that Kaempfer knew. Kaempfer visited Japan for the first 
time in 1690 and stayed until 1692. The dominant figure in 
Europe at the time was Louis XIV of France, the Sun King, who 
about seven years before Kaempfer’s first visit had completed con- 
struction of the Versailles Palace, a magnificent structure that has 
been widely seen as a symbol of the absolute monarchy, and which 
demanded the mobilization of thirty thousand masons, carpenters, 
and craftsmen over a period of thirty years. 

However, Europe’s monarchical splendor was also riven 
by the religious warfare that, during the two centuries since the 
Reformation, had depleted the population. The religious schism 
that gave birth to such violence also took the form of the persecu- 
tion of the populace by the Catholic Church comm 
as witch-hunting. The number of witch trials incr 
late sixteenth century and would ray 


seventeenth century. Just as 


only known 
eased in the 
age Europe throughout the 
Japan’s own Era of Warring States 
came to an end and the Tokugawa social order started to take 
root, European civilization was ex 


an appalling scale. Witch trials 
after, 


periencing religious violence on 
would decline in number there- 


but did not die out completely. The last recorded case was in 


Poland in 1793, 


Europe suffered so much from reli 
because superstition was widespre 
lation adhered to the notion th 
This was magic 


gious intolerance partly 
ad. For instance, the rural popu- 
at the amount of goods is fixed. 
at its worst, confusing correlation and 
were deadly. For instance, if the cattle 
ddenly stopped producing milk, while 


al thinking 
causation, and the effects 


belonging to Farmer A sy 
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Farmer B's cattle increased their production, an unnatural “trans- 
fer of goods” would be seen as having taken place, and there was a 
good chance that the authorities would conclude that the wife of 
B used magic to steal milk from Farmer A. This was “milk magic,” 
the most notorious of the petty magic of the time. IF one farmer’s 
wife failed in butter-making repeatedly while another was success- 
ful, the latter would also be suspected of practicing “milk magic.” 

There was also “weather magic.” If Farmer C lost his harvest of 
grapes due to frost, while Farmer D next door had a bumper crop, 
then people would think that D’s wife used “weather magic” to 
bring about such a result, and Mrs. D would risk prosecution. So 
there was no shortage of cases to bring to the Church once witch- 
hunting became the vogue. Most of those suspected of being a 
witch eventually confessed to being one, indicating the practice of 
torture at the hands of the inquisitors. 

Of those burned at the stake for being witches, numbering in 
the hundreds of thousands, some 80 percent were women. Why 
the gender bias? One possible explanation is the bias inherent in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. Eve was, after all, the one who was 
lured by the snake and talked Adam into eating the forbidden 
fruit. Since then, mankind has been banished from paradise and 
forced to live mortal lives on this earth. In a sense, in Western 
culture women are regarded as the sex most susceptible to tempta- 
tion, and that susceptibility is seen as the root of all evil. 

Furthermore, in Europe, since pre-Christian times, it was the 
women who performed rituals seeking plentiful harvests, who 
inherited from their mothers knowledge concerning the use of 
herbs, and who would cure the sick and ailing. Such activities were 
probably seen by the Catholic Church as witchcraft and hence 
damnable heresy. Thus, in the same period that Japan transformed 
itself from civil-war-torn misery to one “among the happiest 
nations in the world,” in Europe life was nasty, brutish, and short, 
largely because of violence induced by both church and state. Thus 
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10 
be the case that Japan managed to get a head start on a 
ms to i ! 
eaceful development that would eventually provide the 
p j 


for its rapid mode 


it see 
process of 
foundation 


rnization. 


Japan— Wonder of World History 


f Tokugawa Japan was its 265 years of 
a record in Japanese history and a 


nent Japanese Egyptologist 


Tokugawa 


The chief characteristic O 
uninterrupted peace. This is 
nd in world history—a promi 
at the Ptolemaic dynasty in 
famed Cleopatra, ruled in absolute peace 


close seco 
once told me th 
whose monarchs was the 
from 305 to 30 BC. 

The transition from the long era of civil w 
under the Tokugawa was remarkably smooth. This is all the more 
pan at the beginning of the Tokugawa period 


Egypt, the last of 


ar to the longer peace 


surprising given that Ja 
possessed the largest number of firearms in the world. Another point 


worth noting is that the samurai, who developed as a warrior class 
during Japan’s Era of Warring States, adapted to a more peaceful 
way of life and transformed themselves into a group of competent 
administrators with very high moral standards. 

Another exceptional feature of Tokugawa Japan is that both its 
beginning and end dates are clear. We know that the Tokugawa 
shogunate was established in 1603, and we also know that it ended 
with the last shogun Yoshinobu returning his prerogatives to the 
emperor, who until then had been a powerless figure. This is in 
mee contrast with most other ruling dynasties, which tend 
to ji a the chaos that occurs towards the end of the previ- 
= hander en a eer Yor 
end, disintegrate into “te l Ha ae ae 
emerges. On some occasi | ji “ N bi the nexe muling dynasty 

casions, an alien tribe conquers the realm, and 


the previous ives i 
i - : dynasty survives for awhile in exile, further muddying 
ate and the beginning date of its successor 
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Another puzzle regarding Tokugawa rule is the fact that through- 
out the Tokugawa period the economic condition of the samurai, the 
nominal ruling class numbering between 5 and 7 percent of the pop- 
ulation, deteriorated. The ascent of the farming and trading classes 
took place at their expense. Whenever I try to explain this develop- 
ment to foreigners, most of them express disbelief: “Mr. Tokugawa, 
the samurai were the ruling class. The power to make laws, to admin- 
ister and enforce them, and to adjudicate on the basis of those laws all 
belonged to the samurai. It is common sense that all the wealth in the 
society should gather in samurai hands. Look at the Topkapi palace 
in Istanbul. The sultan was the richest man in Ottoman Turkey. Or 
just look at all the wealth amassed in the Forbidden City, Versailles, 
or the Tower of London. I cannot believe that Japan, as you say, is 
an exception. You, being the head of the house of the shoguns, must 
have a diamond as large as a chicken’s egg, or a heap of gold coins. 
You are pretending to have nothing, fearing the tax authorities.” 

What such words attest to is the uniqueness of samurai cul- 
ture and its value system. It is something very difficult to explain to 
Westerners, let alone convince them of the absence of any shogunal 
riches concealed somewhere in my household. 

Nor are these Westerners the only ones who find it difficult to 
believe this. I sometimes receive letters from Japanese people searching 
for the legendary buried gold of the Tokugawa shoguns. Since I have 
no input to provide, I merely ask those people to let me know when 


they do strike gold. So far, I have yet to hear anything from them. 


al politics knowledgeable about 


A foreign professor of internation 
e Tokugawa shogunate is 


. . « 
Japanese history once said to me that “th 
the rare regime that made wise decisions at both its beginning and 


end. It closed its doors to the West at the best imaginable time, and 
opened to the West some two centuries later through diplomatic 
negotiation with the Western powers, also with impeccable timing. 
This good judgment in foreign relations is incredible. Regimes often 
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make good judgements at the beginning, but bad ones toward the 


end. And the Tokugawa made the latter decision with very limited 


information about the outside world, which makes it all the more 


extraordinary.” 
Yer the Japanese tend to see the national seclusion policy of 


Tokugawa Japan in a negative light. When I joined NYA, an inter- 
national shipping company with a truly global reach, l was asked 
by someone, to my astonishment, whether this choice was to make 
up for the sins of my isolationist ancestors. 

The negative emotions that the so-called policy of seclusion 
has aroused in modern and contemporary Japan are understand- 
able. The leaders of the Meiji period, feeling the huge technologi- 
cal gap between Japan and the West, must have hated the fact that 
Japan was at such a disadvantage and blamed the isolationist pol- 
icy for everything that went wrong. Yet such thinking may appear 
naive, when one looks at world history with a cooler head. 

The approach of the Western powers towards the rest of the 
world, from Spain in the sixteenth century to the British in the 
nineteenth, was quite different from the Mongol conquest of the 
twelfth century, though possibly even more menacing. They did 
not go in for head-on military collisions, but more for manipula- 
tion of indigenous civilizations, They sowed division among local 
powers, instigated domestic unrest, provided financial and military 
assistance, and, when the natives became exhausted from internal 
conflict, started the process of takeover and colonization. Japan 
once faced this danger. 

Towards the end of the Era of Warring States, Nagasaki was 
a de facto territory of the Jesuits. Some of the Jesuits stationed 
there repeatedly made requests to Manila in the Philippines, their 
headquarters in the Far East, to send additional troops for the 


detense of this important bridgehead. During the Osaka cam- 
paigns in which the T okugaw: 


mighty Toyotomi clan, the most important strategic consideration 
© 


a crushed the remains of the once 
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of Ieyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa shogunate, was the pos- 
sibility of intervention by the Spanish navy. 

Moreover, in the last years of Tokugawa rule, when Japan had 
become divided into pro-Tokugawa and anti- Tokugawa forces, 
the latter led by the powerful domain of Satsuma in the south- 
west of the country, there was a moment at which the shogunate 
sought French support, while the British aided Satsuma. Had the 
Tokugawa and Satsuma chosen to fight each other with Western 
support, modern Japanese history must have taken a much differ- 
ent course. It is clear that the Tokugawa officials of the time were 
conscious of the danger that foreign military assistance could pose 
to nationhood. 

This last point leads us to the final puzzle concerning Tokugawa 
Japan. Why did the Tokugawa shogunate, which had governed 
Japan quite successfully for 265 years, give up power so suddenly? 
It is not that its existence was in apparent danger. There were no 
widespread popular uprisings, and the shogunate’s administrative 
and military strengths within Japan remained considerable. To the 
Japanese, the story is all too familiar and, as a result, few find the 
event as anything out of the ordinary. But Westerners accustomed 
to rational thinking seem to have a hard time coming to terms with 
the facts. I was once asked by a young historian of late Tokugawa 
Japan, “Tokugawa-san, the last shogun must have made a secret 
deal with the imperial family when he transferred government pre- 
rogatives to the imperial court. There could be no other logical 
explanation for the course of the Meiji Restoration. The domains 
of northeast Japan went to war with the new imperial government 
because they were not privy to the deal. So please tell me what the 
deal was. There must be some secret record of it in your family 
archives.” 

The course of the Meiji Restoration has been examined repeat- 

edly by Japan’s brightest historians for decades, and no deal has 
ver been discovered. The best that I could tell him was that the 
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decision of the last shogun was something profoundly Japanese, 


Naturally, he found my answer unsatisfactory. 


The Unknown Japanese 


I have given several examples, but many of the facts about our 
country that we Japanese take for granted appear strange to for- 
eign eyes. In particular, most people outside of Japan know hardly 
anything about Japan before the Meiji Restoration. 

I worked in New York for the second time from 1998 to 2000 
as the U.S. head of NYK Inc. This time, I was given a luxurious 
apartment in midtown Manhattan. As I went up and down in the 
elevator every day, I would converse with the men operating the 
elevators. One day, I was questioned by the elevator man. 

“I heard you are shogun! Right?” 

It must have been another Japanese living in the building who 
gave him this bit of news. The elevator reached my foor before | 
could give him an adequate explanation. 

The news spread quickly among the staff of the building. A 
few days later another elevator guy addressed me. 

“So you are the shogun. Does that make you a ninja, too?” 

“Um, that is a bit. . .” I tried to explain the difference (as you 
know, the shogun was a monarch of sorts, while a ninja was an 
intelligence operative with special training, who in films and stories 
comes off like a cross between James Bond and Spiderman), but 
before I could, I had to get off again. By the next day, the imagina- 
tion had made an even longer leap. 


“Mr. Tokugawa, I heard that you are a ninja.” 


Among Westerners, scholars and international businessmen have 


a better understanding, but even for them pre-Meiji Japan is lost 
in obscurity. The general Perception is that Japan is a country that 
appeared suddenly about a hundred years ago, probably a part of 
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China until then, and that her reticent, hard-working, and polite 
people make swell autos and TV sets and cameras, eat sushi every 
day, and occasionally get drunk and have fun with geisha. 

It is when a foreigner speaks with pride of the past of his or 
her own country, and treats with affection and respect its tradi- 
tions, that we truly learn something about that country’s history. 
Unfortunately, Japan since the Meiji Restoration has been a nation 
lacking such pride, affection, or respect. This is not surprising, for 
the Japanese were educated to regard their history before the Meiji 
period as something shameful. 

However, I believe it is the time to see Japan not through a 
Western lens but with our own eyes. This task is all the more press- 
ing as whatever superiority Western civilization once possessed 


appears to be much in doubt these days. 
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How the Era of Warring States Changed Japan 


n order to discuss Tokugawa Japan, I must first explain what 

existed in Japan before the Tokugawa. In the preceding chap- 
ter, I wrote that the Era of Warring States wrought fundamen- 
tal changes in the Japanese social structure, and quoted from a 
report by a European Catholic priest visiting Japan at the time 
that described the misery of the local population. That misery was 
the pain of delivery. A civil war lasting for more than a century 
had destroyed wholesale the political, religious, and social order 
that existed in Japan since its mythical founding. Everything had 
to go through a Darwinian process of natural selection, and by the 
time peace was restored, it was as if Japan had become a new and 
different country. Social transformation so thoroughgoing would 
not revisit Japan until the postwar period, when the ze (family or 
household) system was lost. 

In this chapter, I would like to dwell in more detail on the Era 
of Warring States, as well as the brief but colorful reigns of Oda 
Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the two military geniuses 
that in succession achieved reunification of the country. But first 
I must explain the “Old Order” that was lost with the long civil 
war, for without that knowledge it is impossible to understand the 


nature of the social change upon which the Tokugawa order was 


constructed. 
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Before the Era of Warring aa fapa had but one source 
hority, the lineage of the imperial family. Even the Shinto 
oe i les derived their sanctity from the £ 
shrines and Buddhist temp i l act 
that the emperor or some member of his family worshipped at 
them. The famous samurai clans of Minamoto, or Genji (meaning 
“the Minamoto clan”), and Taira, or Heike (meaning “the Taira 
family”), originated from imperial princes who were given sur- 
names (sei) and transferred to subject status. 

The Minamoto clan came into being in the ninth century, 
when Emperor Saga granted that surname to his sons. Until then, 
an emperor's sons would remain members of the imperial house- 
hold, their children in turn given the title of king (6), and four 
or five generations later be given surnames. The problem with 
this arrangement for Emperor Saga was that he had fifty children, 
an imperial record, and it was impossible for the imperial house 
to support them all as princes and princesses. In all, thirty-two 
princes and princesses were thus given the surname Minamoto 
and expelled from the imperial house. Saga set an important prec- 
edent, and thereafter when children of an emperor left the impe- 
rial house, they would always receive the surname Minamoto. For 
this reason, there are many lineages of Minamoto (Genji), such as 
the Murakami Genji, Uda Genji, or Seiwa Genji, all referring to 
the emperor who fathered the originator of that line. 

The Taira name originated with the grandson (a king) of Emperor 
Kanmu, who was given it when he was dropped from the line of 
imperial succession, and thereafter became the surname given to 
grandchildren of an emperor who were leaving the imperial house- 
hold. Both Minamoto and Taira were naturally of high standing 
within Kyoto society, but since their only source of status was their 
blood relation with the emperor, their position and rank in the court 


hierarchy, which set the limit to the official posts they could occupy” 
could only decline over the generations. 


ee . 
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This arrangement gave Minamoto and ‘Taira princeli littl 
clings little 


choice but to move out of Kyoto, the imperial capital teemi 

} capital teeming 

with p 

any Minamoto or Taira with deep respect. Local chieftains will 
| i ftains will- 


inces and the nobility, to the provinces, which would t 
i a treat 


ingly became their subjects, and, in the administrative vacuum of 
the countryside in Heian Japan (794-1185), which many Pe 
consider to be our Classical era, the Minamoto and Taira as 
formed military governments of considerable size throughout the 
country—the origins of the samurai. 

The Minamoto and Taira warlords would gradually form alli- 
ances with emperors, former emperors, princes, and noblemen in 
Kyoto, each of whom were trying to best the others. The conflict 
among the ruling class in the imperial capital drew in the samurai 
clans, and, after decades of intense, bloody fighting, samurai gov- 
ernments were formed, first near present-day Kobe by a Taira, and 
then in Kamakura by a Minamoto, whose supreme leader bore the 
title of shogun (a title which could be granted only to members of 
the Minamoto clan). 

The Minamoto shoguns lasted for three generations, after which 
nd. The Hajé family, local nobles who 
namoto shogun, became the 


e its real leaders. The 


their bloodline came to an e 
were early supporters of the first Mi 
hereditary regents of the shogunate and henc 


Hojo were competent and their leadership was ins 
ion in the thirteenth century. But they 


aira clan, so they could not be 
akura shoguns after the 
bles invited from 


trumental in 


repulsing the Mongol invas 
were low-ranking members of the T 
appointed shogun themselves, and the Kam 
Minamoto were all imperial princes or court no 
Kyoto to occupy the post of shogun as figureheads. 

By contrast, the Kamakura shogunate was replaced by the 
Ashikaga family, who were high-ranking Minamoto and thus able 
to found their own shogunate, in 1336. They chose Muromachi in 


Kyoto as their headquarters. Such proximity to the imperial court 
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ikaga shoguns attached to the; 
uggests the importance the Ashikaga ie He : their blog 
i isive f eir 
d lineage, which played a decisive role 1n coming to Powe 
anc age, ; 
political authority collapsed and the Era of Warring 
the fierce competition among the samurai dit 
for political mastery steadily eroded the hereditary social order. 
The term “the lower overcomes the higher (gekokuja) Stns 
into wide usage, and the control of the provinces passed lon 
noble samurai households into the hands of their chancellors, local 


chieftains, and, in some cases, samural drifters. Regardless of lin. 


d 
F, 
Yet as Ashikaga 


States was ushered in, 


eage, whoever could navigate the rough times, mle his territory 
effectively, and expand influence at the expense of rivals ended up 
in a leadership position. These were the Sengoku daimyo, or Great 
Lords in the Era of Warring States. Let me, for simplicity’s sake, 
just call them “warlords.” 

The warlords were products of a meritocratic age. Yet they 
were not confident in their social status and had to depend on 
the remnants of an old order that had already vanished. Many are 
believed to have forged for themselves lineages that traced back 
to the imperial line. Tokugawa leyasu, the first Tokugawa sho- 
gun, has a lineage that connects him with Emperor Seiwa, but it 
is impossible to establish the authenticity of the documentary evi- 
dence. However, it was because of this record, genuine or not, that 
Ieyasu could become shogun and found his own shogunate. When 
they received their appointment to the position from the imperial 


court, the successive Tokugawa shoguns simultaneously received 
the title “lord of the Genji (Minamoto clan).” 


New Leaders for a New Era 


ab warlords who came to the forefront of history during the Era of 
ring States prized qualities in men and leaders that were quite 
“unsnown to Japan until then. In his well-known memoir Mikawa 


Monogatari (Story of the Mikawa Samurai), Okubo Hikozaemo™ 
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tainer of Ieyasu, enumerated a T 
r Joyal re yasu, three qualities requisite for a 


good commander. 
First, he must be a good warrior: fierce in comba 
sessing sufficient judgment to be victorious or at] 


avoiding conflicts that cannot be won. Second, he 


t, but pos- 
east capable of 


. must be a com- 
passionate leader, caring not only for his own vassals but also those 


who come under his temporary command. In this regard, Okubo 
stresses the importance of the commander talking with and listen- 
ing to the lowest-ranking soldiers. And finally, a good commander 

must be compassionate to the commoners and peasants residing in 

his fief, and even to his enemies. According to Okubo, only if the 

lord satisfies all these qualities will his men be willing to sacrifice 

their lives for him in times of war. 

These qualities were not Okubo’s invention. In fact, it was 
Nobutada, the great-grandfather of Ieyasu, who first warned his 
clan that “if even one of these qualities is amiss, our house shall 
fall.” Thereafter it became a code of conduct for the Tokugawa 
samurai, and Okubo, who never forgot the humble and rustic ori- 
gins of the Tokugawa house, was probably trying to remind his 
masters and colleagues of the values that had put them in the posi- 
tion of supreme power. 

You will probably notice that the qualities Okubo stressed 
can easily be applied to contemporary CEOs— a manager lacking 
either sound decision-making, care for stakeholders, or a sense of 
social responsibility will in all likelihood put the company he runs 
to ruin. And Okubo was not alone in his understanding of lead- 
ership qualities. Another well-known sixteenth-century warlord, 
Kuroda Josui, addressed his children, descendants, and vassals in 


writing as follows: 


Fear punishment by your master above the punishment by 
the gods. Fear the wrath of the people above sagan 
by your master. The anger of the gods can be calmed wit 
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prayer and that of your master by apologies. Yet once sub- 
jects and the populace come to resent their lord, the state 
shall surely fall. For this reason, it Is popular anger that Must 


be feared the most. 


Shimazu Yoshihisa, who was the leader of one of the Mightiest 
clans through the tumultuous late sixteenth century, also Writes 
that “the Shimazu must have pity for the people. Think of their 
hunger and cold, understand their worries, miseries, and dreams, 
Put the interest of the people above your own. Do not mind the 
sins and misbehaviors of lowly men.” 

As early as the late fifteenth century, shortly after the first major 
clash of the Era of Warring States, Asakura Toshikage, one of the 
first warlords to emerge from obscurity and become the leader of 
a major domain, wrote as follows. “Do not set up a hereditary 
chancellor in the house of Asakura. A man should be appointed to 
such a position according to his merit. A man wanting in capability 
should not be given responsibility even if his father had served the 
Asakura well.” 

Another early warlord, Hojo Sõun, who founded a house that 
would come to rule much of the present-day Kantō plain sur- 
rounding Tokyo, warned his descendants “not to lie, even one 
word, to your men or your people. Everything must be put in 
frank and honest terms. Lying becomes a habit, and a liar will not 


be respected. You will lose your honor.” And Sõun’s son Ujitsuna 
wrote for his children that 


you must be merciful to your men and to your people... . It 
is often the case that those who appear to be the most valor- 
ous turn out to be useless on the battlefield, while those seen 
as fools by many become the bes 
discard with haste from amon 


shall 


t warriors in combat. If you 


8 your men in peacetime, you 
co i i 
me to regret it when you command an army in war. 
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Another observation by Ujitsuna is that 


it is important to be frugal. A lord who enjoys feasts and fine 
clothing will have no choice but to prey on his 


the lord is frugal, then he shall not hurt anyon 
successful in making your men and people pros 


your army shall be strong and never lose in war. 


populace, If 
€, If you are 


perous, then 


Japans Debt to the Warlords 


There are many more leadership lessons to be found in the writings 
of the men who lived and led others during the Era of Warring 
States, but I believe what I have quoted above suffices to illustrate 
the new reality of the times. For the warlords who emerged from 
the chaos of the civil war that swept Japan in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it was most important to win the trust of their 
men—the samurai and the people. For that, military might was of 
course important, but fairness in rewarding and severity in punish- 
ing their men were also essential, along with deep sympathy for 
the weak and powerless. 

This may seem quite natural to our eyes, but was in fact a radi- 
cal departure from the traditional value system. In writings left 
as teachings for their descendants by major figures, even military 
men, who lived prior to the Era of Warring States, we frequently 
Come across quite different instructions such as “pay respect to 
the gods and buddhas,” “be careful not to err in court protocol 
and etiquette,” “know the precedents and study them well,” “be 
respectful of your superiors,” and “choose your friends well.” 

These are not elements of effective leadership, but rather a 
Buide to survival in a stable and hierarchical structure. I do not 
deny the Practical usefulness of these tips, but cannot help but 
Notice the stark contrast to their counterparts from the Era of 
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Warring States, which were, in the end, guidelines for people who 
must lead in times of chaos. 

Perhaps there is little reason to be surprised by the modernit, 
of these centuries-old texts. The leading men of the Era of Warring 
States read Confucian texts in search of hints for improving the 
governance of their domains. A Darwinian process was at play 
as well, so that whoever did not learn the leadership lessons wel] 
would perish. The real-life experience of these men and Confucian 
learning were amalgamated to form the ethos of Japan’s Era of 
Warring States, which survived intact in Tokugawa Japan and 
became bushido (the Way of the Samurai) or the rules of merchant 
households. In fact, it was the same ethos that formed the spiri- 
tual foundation of social, political, and economic development in 
modern, post-Tokugawa Japan. If Japanese today seem to put the 
collective ahead of the individual and stress results over principle, 
it is because of this cultural heritage. I believe that Japan modern- 
ized successfully—but it was a modernity quite different from that 


of the West, coming from a different source. 


The Globalization of the Catholic Seaborne Empires 


We must return to the fifteenth century. Ten years after Asakura 
Toshikage died and a year before Haj Soun won his first major 
victory, the Genoan adventurer Christopher Columbus discovered 
what was then called the New World. Columbus’s voyage, spon- 
sored by the King of Spain, was in search of a new trade route to 
the Far East so that spices could be obtained more cheaply. Trade 
coming through the established route of the east Mediterranean 
had been threatened by the rise of the Ottoman Turks. 

Out of geographical ignorance, Columbus reported back to 
Spain that he had discovered “the Indies,” a term referring to the 
vast area east of the Islamic orient. Although Portugal had already 
discovered the eastern passage to India, sailing around the Cape 
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in 1488, the Spaniards decided that thei; Way 


aded Pope Alexander VI (who was also the 


of Good Hope, 
was faster and persu 


arch of the notorious 
a treaty to divide the world between the fwo 


patri Borgia family and father of Cesare and 


Lucrezia) to sponsor 
Catholic kingdoms. A vertic 
ossing present-day Brazil. The non-Christian terri- 


al line was drawn down the middle of 


the Atlantic cr 
tories to the east of the line were to be given to Portugal, those to 
the west to Spain. 

The Portuguese were the first to make their mark in Asia. In 
1510 they occupied Goa in India. In 1513, twenty years before the 
first great unifier of Japan, Oda Nobunaga, was born, they reached 
the Spice Islands, part of present-day Indonesia. 

The Spaniards, in the meantime, were gradually coming to 
the realization that the continent Columbus had reached was not 
Asia at all. There was no India in sight, but they found two great 
civilizations instead—the Aztecs, in present-day Mexico, and the 
Inca in the Andes. Both were quickly conquered by the Spaniards, 
putting an amazing amount of gold and silver in the hands of the 
conquistadors. The Spaniards took control of the silver mines in 
Mexico and discovered a huge lode in the highlands of present- 
day Bolivia. The Bolivian silver mines started full-scale production 
around 1580, leading to the collapse of silver prices worldwide. 
The mineral wealth of the New World supported Spanish suprem- 
acy during the seventeenth century, 

Spanish colonial governments in the New World enacted a 
law that demanded that all indigenous villages provide one out of 
every seven males to the mining industry. When that proved insuf- 
ficient, the colonial governments organized kidnapping operations 
to gather slaves. Working conditions at the mines were miserable 
beyond description, and the indigenous population was halved in 
less than a century. 

If I may digress for a moment, it is believed that human beings 
first crossed from Asia to North America about fifteen thousand 
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rs ago, over a land bridge connect ss 
years ago» OVER i ge connecting the two conti 
che Bering Strait. It probably took another t Cs 
years for groups of them to move down hewn three thousand 
America, traverse Central America, and a coast of North 
ern tip of South America. y reach the south- 
From its origins in Africa, the human race expanded ; 
Middle East, where about forty thousand years a panded into the 
off—one moving eastward into Asia (where fone oo ae 
form the ancestors of the Japanese as well as the gro on paa 
ing on to settle the Americas) and another moving north thee 
(crossing Central Asia and eventually reaching Europe). In i 
sense, then, the encounter between the Spaniards and de foe 
and Incas was actually a reunion, after some fifteen thousand a 
or more, of the human groups that had remained on the Eurasian 
continent with those who had moved on to populate the Americas. 
These long-separated segments of humanity had evolved aston- 
ishingly similar civilizations. Both had monarchs and a nobility. 
They had strong religions, temples, monastic orders. They had 
written languages, schools to teach their children, and hospitals to 
nurse their sick; and fought using swords, bows and arrows, and 
shields (though the Spanish also had the matchlock gun). The 
natives of the Americas had corn and potatoes while the Spaniards 


had wheat and other grains, but in both cases society was supported 
h had large cities with impressive 
plex calendrical systems. 


adorned their build- 


by a productive agriculture. Bot 
architecture, sewerage systems, and com 
Both loved the glitter of gold and silver, and 
ings with paintings and sculpture. 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
eencountered one another, Japan 


ring States. The Aztec and the 


and 


when these two 


segments of the human race r 
was in the midst of its Era of War 
Incan empires each had populations O 
the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan (prese 
perhaps 250,000 residents. These two em 


f some twenty million, 
nt-day Mexico City) had 


pires were both among 
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what is remarkable to me is how 


a pect greater differences. You 


often hea 


very similar lives, 


parately but leading 


is certainly a bit sca 


programs might be encoded in our genetic makeup. 


Japan’s Catholic Century 


Although both Spain and Portugal had set out in search of the rich 
spices of the Orient, it was the Portuguese who got there first, and 
were the first to reach Japan. 
Meanwhile, the Spaniards were bringing crops such as potatoes, 
corn, squash, and tom ivi 
- q i ; atoes back from the New World, giving an 
; = oost to European agriculture and enabling Europe’s future 
evelopm 
ove p! ent. By the end of the sixteenth century, these foodstuffs 
zinat i i 
i g - in South America had circled the globe and arrived in 
apan. But it was 
mae A hie the Portuguese who brought an invention that 
radically alter the course of events in Warri 
That year, a Portuguese ship drif an ae 
i 
Pinan p ari ted onto the southwest coast of 
apanese were introduced to the gun 
e warlords, rati i 
onal m 
stood the significance of thi en that they were, quickly under- 
Is exoti 
c weapon. Japanese swords at the 


time were alread 
y renowned outside the country for their superior 
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blades; and the Walshe ordered their highly-skilled swordsmiths 
vo learn the secrets of the gun and then reproduce it. | 
became one of the world’s leading gun-producing n 
With the rise of the gun the nature of J 
changed. Battles became more deadly and, hence, more decisive 
About thirty years after the first gun landed on Japanese soil, dig 
Battle of Nagashino was fought, later depicted beautifully in ii 
climactic scene of the Kurosawa film Kagemusha. In this battle, 
the Takeda, who, with their mighty cavalry and Minamoto lin- 
eage, were believed to be closest to unifying the country, 


Soon Japan 


ations. 


apanese warfare 


were 
crushed by the massed fire of three thousand musketeers under 


the command of the young allies Oda Nobunaga and Tokugawa 
leyasu. 

Along with the gun came Christianity. The brilliant Jesuit 
Francisco Xavier arrived in Japan in 1549, six years after the intro- 
duction of the gun. The exotic civilization of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards excited and interested the Japanese, high and low. The 
following is a description of a Jesuit priest, quoted from an early- 
seventeenth-century Japanese book: 


Although man-shaped, the Padre is undistinguishable from 
demons and monsters. The nose is so big it looks like a 
smoothened conch shell glued to the center of the face. The 
big eyes are like a pair of lenses, with yellow irises. The head 
is small, the nails of the fingers and toes long, the height in 
excess of seven feet, the teeth greater than those of horses, the 
color of the hair grey. He shaves the top of his head so that 
the scalp is exposed as much as could be covered by a small 
cup. His words are like nothing one has ever heard, and his 
Voice resembles an owl’s hooting. Everyone says his appear- 


ance was stranger than that of a mountain spirit. 


As Strange as they may have appeared to the eyes of ordinary 
Japanese, Nobunaga took a liking to the Jesuits. Between his coming 
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to national power in 1508 and his death in 1582, he was visited þh 


important Jesuits thirty-one times. What fascinated Nobunaga was 


the worldview that the Christians brought with them. The Westerners 
literally supplied the Japanese elite with an improved view of the 
world. The world maps provided by the Jesuits, showing that Japan 
was a small archipelago sandwiched between the continental giant of 
China and the Iberian maritime empires, left a strong impression on 
the Japanese elite, including Nobunaga and his successors Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi and Tokugawa Ieyasu. 

Now, you may recall that the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
had an agreement to divide the world between themselves. Japan 
happened to be the far end of the territorial expansion of both. 
Collision was avoided, however, because by 1580, five years 
after the Battle of Nagashino, Philip of Spain had succeeded 
to the Portuguese throne as well. By that time the Netherlands 
and Britain had also become active in East Asia. Thus the rivalry 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, which would eventually 
tear Europe apart in the Thirty Years War of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, was brought to the region. 


Toyotomi Hideyoshi and the Invasion of Korea 


Oda Nobunaga, who marched into Kyoto in 1568 and laid the 
foundations of a new national government, died in 1582, betrayed 
by Akechi Mitsuhide, one of his most trusted vassals. His suc- 
cessor was Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who quickly destroyed Akechi 
Mitsuhide as well as another long-time rival within the house of 
Oda, Shibata Katsuie. Hideyoshi, a commoner by birth, utilized 
ancient authority to boost his standing and had himself appointed 
imperial regent in 1585, 

Almost immediately after obtaining the title of regent 
Hideyoshi announced his intention of conquering China, then 
under the rule of the Ming dynasty. In 1586, Hideyoshi met 2 
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Jesuit priest and requested him to send warships for assistance 


when the plan to attack Ming China was put into action The 
Jesuit agreed, promising to send two ships. 


But the planned alliance between Hideyoshi and the Jesuits 


never bore fruit. As Hideyoshi conquered Kyushu, Japan’s south- 
westerly island, he discovered that the city of Nagasaki had in fact 
been transformed into a domain of the Jesuits, and that in the 
domains of the local Catholic warlords Buddhist temples were 
being destroyed and Buddha statues used as firewood to 


accom- 
modate Jesuit demands. 


Hideyoshi also learned that Spanish and 
Portuguese ships were being used to “export” Japanese men and 
women all over Asia as slaves. In a fit of rage, Hideyoshi banned 
Catholicism and put Nagasaki under his direct control. 

Hideyoshi still had to deal with Tokugawa Ieyasu, who, follow- 
ing the death of Nobunaga, had sided with one of Nobunaga’s sons 
in opposition to Hideyoshi. Hostilities broke out between the two 
heavyweights, and Ieyasu seemed to be winning, but this conflict 
came to an end when the son of Nobunaga decided to abandon 
leyasu and accept Hideyoshi’s supremacy. leyasu followed suit, but 
Hideyoshi could not be certain of his loyalty. In the end, Hideyoshi 
attacked the vast domain of the Höjö (located around present-day 
Tokyo) in 1590, conquered it, and transferred Ieyasu east to the 
newly-won territory. Ieyasu accepted this arrangement and, as a 
result, would be occupied for a number of years, far away from the 
events in Kyoto, with the business of turning this untamed land 
to productive use. Satisfied with Ieyasu’s obedience, Hideyoshi 
appointed him as one of the five councillors of his regime. 

Also in 1590, Hideyoshi received emissaries from Korea, then 
under the Yj dynasty. The Koreans congratulated Hideyoshi on his 
Successful reunification of Japan and expressed their wish of estab- 
lishing friendship between the two countries. Hideyoshi responded 
y demanding that Korea submit to Japan, grant a Japanese S 
force Passage through Korea, and guide them to neighboring Ming 
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China. The Koreans, most likely in a state of shock, refused to coop. 
erate. War broke out. 

In 1592, Hideyoshi constructed his base for the attack in 
northern Kyushu. A huge castle was built, surrounded by the 
mansions of all the warlords of Japan. In April, Hideyoshi TAN 
pied this new castle and took command of an expeditionary force 
numbering some 158,000 men, not including sailors and workers 
taking care of the logistics. 

Japanese forces, combat-hardened by the years of civil war, 
initially overwhelmed the hapless Koreans, who did not at the 
time possess a single gun. Hideyoshi, pleased with the success, 
announced his war plans, which went something like this: 


e The conquest of the Ming shall be completed within two 


years. 


Imperial Regent Hidetsugu [Hideyoshi’s nephew; by 
this time, Hideyoshi had already retired from that post, 
in order to enjoy more freedom of action as a strong- 
man without any official duties] will become the regent 
of China and receive one hundred prefectures around 
Beijing, the Chinese imperial capital. 


The residence of Emperor Goyozei will be transferred to 
Beijing, along with the Kyoto court nobility. [Hideyoshi 
actually ordered the Kyoto nobles to prepare for the trip, 
which was supposed to take place two years later.] 


The emperor shall receive ten prefectures. The court 


nobles shall receive allowances from that fief. 


The crown prince will ascend to the Japanese imperial 
throne, and [another of Hideyoshi’s nephews] will assist 
the new emperor. [Hideyoshi later changed this article 


and appointed Ieyasu as the overseer of Japan.] 
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each bigger than most Japanese domains. 


The Korean Reversal 


Yet Japanese victory on the Korean peninsula was short-lived. 
The Ming sent a huge army to assist its protectorate. Although 
the Japanese had many guns, the Ming had cannon. And ordinary 
Korean people began to form resistance forces all over the land. 
Climate worked to Japan’s disadvantage as well. No Japanese 
and cold Korean winter. The 


soldier was prepared for the dry 
so there was 


northern half of the peninsula did not produce rice, 
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Korea to galvanize the front but ended in rousing the antagonism of 


the struggling generals. C Senerals who lost in battle had their domains 


taken away by an angty 
esolve. Yet the effect was the exact opposite, for 


Hideyoshi, who believed such draconian mea- 
sures would stiffen r 
the generals now had to face a situation in which marching ahead was 
as ruinous as retreat, There is little doubt that animosities born on 
the battlefields of Korea prepared the way for the fall of the house of 
Toyotomi some fifteen years later. 

Yet Hideyoshi was determined to win. The Ming sent an emis- 
sary offering peace, but negotiations broke down when Hideyoshi 
demanded that a Ming imperial princess come to Japan to marry 
the Japanese emperor. Eventually, Hideyoshi decided to send a 
new expeditionary force, this time numbering a whopping 300,000 
men, and to command it personally. But this project was checked 
by Ieyasu and by Maeda Toshiie, Hideyoshi’s long-time friend, a 
councillor of the Toyotomi regime, and one of the most important 
warlords of the time. Despairing, Hideyoshi died in 1598 at age 
sixty-one. 

Five months before his death, Hideyoshi organized a huge out- 
door party to appreciate the beauty of the cherry blossoms on the 
outskirts of Kyoto. Thirteen hundred ladies gathered in their best 
kimono; and court nobles, warlords, and lesser samurai brought 
gold, silver, and various treasures from all over the country. The 
presents to Hideyoshi, when piled up, were as large as a hill. Yet 
one warlord who attended the event wrote in a letter that “the 
sixty mighty provinces of Japan are all barren” and that “the land 
is full of cries of sorrow.” Hideyoshi’s extravagant reign was prov- 
ing to be too expensive for the country. 

It fell upon Ieyasu and Maeda Toshiie, the two pillars of the now 
fragile Toyotomi regime, to take care of the mess that Hideyoshi left 
behind. The two kept the strongman’s death a secret and ordered 
the entire expeditionary force to return, The generals and soldiers 


could now return home after seven years in an alien and hostile land. 
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However, the Koreans somehow got wind of | lideyosht’s death and 
intensified their attack on the retreating Japanese forces, In the end, 
only 100,000 men returned, Given that the initial number of men 
sent was 158,000, some 60,000 Japanese perished in Korea. Since 
the generals repeatedly demanded more men to send to their respec- 
tive fronts, and many more workers were involved in transporting 
the soldiers and supplies, the true number of casualties must have 
been even greater. There are also records of Japanese generals and 
soldiers surrendering to the Koreans and settling there. 

Japan’s population at the end of the sixteenth century is esti- 
mated at some 12 million, 10 percent of its current level. If the 
total number of war dead was 70,000, that would mean 700,000 
deaths in today’s Japan. This figure should give some idea of the 
impact Hideyoshi’s peninsular adventure had on Japanese society. 
It was little wonder that Japan, with the memory of this bloody 
and futile war so fresh, would pursue what is today generally called 
a policy of seclusion under the Tokugawa regime that followed. 

Such a large-scale war naturally brought about cultural change 
in both countries. The Japanese brought back with them many 
Korean peasants to make up for the population lost in war. Korea's 
renowned Confucian scholars were also taken hostage, but they 
were treated with respect as teachers, as they helped Japanese schol- 
ars to understand the complexities of Neo-Confucian philosophy. 
Their intellectual legacy would form the ideological backbone of 
the Tokugawa shogunate. 

Korean potters were also transplanted to Japan en masse, and 
it was their skills that provided the basis for the various Japanese 
ceramic and porcelain kilns. Hideyoshi gave explicit orders to 
bring back Korean embroiderers, and they too transferred their 
skills to the Japanese. Metal movable-type printing was another 
skill that came to Japan as a result of the war. 

The Japanese also seem to have left one lasting cultural leg- 
acy in Korea. Today’s Korean cuisine is known for its spicy dishes 
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making plenutul use of jalapeho pepper and its relatives, all of 
which originate in Central America. The most likely route the 
jalapeno traveled was through Kyushu, where ships from Mexico 
and ships carrying | lideyoshi’s massive army to Korea would have 


come together. 


Why did Hideyoshi, one of the most brilliant men in all of 
Japanese history, start such a reckless war? 

There is no writing left to attest to Hideyoshi’s thinking on 
the matter, either by himself or by his closest associates. There is 
one episode in which Hideyoshi, when shown a world map by the 
Jesuits, was angered by the tininess of Japan, but it is hard to think 
such a trifling offense could motivate a major war. 

I believe that from the time he had conquered all of Japan, 
Hideyoshi started to suffer from a sense of dread. Having run 
out of enemies, he probably felt very insecure. Hideyoshi, who 
climbed the social ladder of Warring States Japan from bottom to 
top, through cunning as well as victories in war, was no doubt a 
genius of sorts. Sadly for him, his genius was not suitable for the 
peaceful society his reign could have produced. Peace would once 
again bring back rigid order to Japan, an environment that must 
have been suffocating for Hideyoshi, even though he was the ulti- 
mate victor. 

Hideyoshi had an artistic side. He was an enthusiastic patron 
of the tea ceremony, a kind of total art at the time. Yet in the end 
he killed Sen no Rikya, the greatest tea master Japan has ever had. 
Hideyoshi also wrote No plays, which he performed himself, and 
composed bad poems, He organized spectacular outdoor parties. 
Yet all these activities seem more a sign of desperation to me—the 
doings of a man who had lost direction, 

One more thing I notice about Hideyoshi is that he had 
hardly anyone to give him sound advice. I have already mentioned 
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chat during the Era of Warring States warlords were continuously 
rested. The other side of the coin, so to speak, was that it was the 
duty of the vassal to tell his warlord, when necessary, that wrong is 
wrong. This could sometimes mean death for the vassal, of course, 
for he would be confronting his almighty master. Only a truly 
great warlord was willing to listen to uncomfortable opinions from 
his underlings. There is no sign that Hideyoshi had anyone who 
could speak up to him. 

Doubtless, the warlords around Hideyoshi, like Ieyasu and 
Maeda Toshiie, were asking themselves the same question. Why 
did Hideyoshi, who had bested them all, start such a devastating 
war? What was missing in him? This sense of puzzlement shared 
by Japan’s politico-military elite around the time of Hideyoshi's 


death was, I believe, a very important element in the formation of 


Tokugawa civilization. 
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Daikokuten zu (a drawing of the God of Wealth carrying a 
magic mallet) by Tokugawa Ieyasu. (Courtesy of the Toku- 


gawa Memorial Foundation.) 


THE AGE oF IEYASU 


Hv provided a brief overview of Japanese history prior to 
the Tokugawa in the preceding chapter, I would now like to 
turn to the Tokugawa era (1603-1868). Let me begin, then, with 
Tokugawa leyasu, who laid the foundation of Tokugawa Japan. 
Ieyasu, the first Tokugawa shogun, was deified after his death with 
the posthumous title Tosho Daigongen, or “great incarnation who 
illuminates the east,” and worshipped as such by the people of 
Tokugawa Japan. 

The fourteen shoguns descended from Ieyasu all considered 
his life to be the exemplar guiding their own actions. For instance, 
the eighth shogun Yoshimune, famous for the major reforms he 
initiated in the eighteenth century, once heard one of his vassals 
deplore that many samurai serving the shogunate had pawned 
their armor. As the samurai were a warrior class, this would seem 
to be a cultural crisis. Yet Yoshimune’s response was calm, even 


cheerful: 


All the struggle and pain Lord Ieyasu endured was to bring 
peace to all of Japan. Therefore, it is worthy of celebration 
that bows and arrows are kept in bags and swords in wooden 
cases. That the shogun’s men keep their armor in merchants’ 
storehouses means that Japan is now enjoying unprecedented 
peace. The ultimate wish of Toshdgii [the deified Ieyasu] has 
been realized. You should not be sorrowful that swords and 


bows rot in pawnshops. 
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Edo rather than stay where he was and fight the emperor, Back in 


Edo Castle, Princess Atsu, widow of the thirteenth shogun, and 
Kazu, widow of the fourteenth shogun, reproached what appeared 
to be his cowardice and political defeat. Yoshinobu replied, “| 
thought through how Lord leyasu would have acted in the situa. 
tion. I believe it not to be his wish to start a civil war between the 
emperor and the shogun, dividing the nation in two.” More than 
two hundred and fifty years after his death, Ieyasu was still being 
used as the yardstick for shogunal decision making. 

This continuity is understandable. There was no radio or televi- 
sion in Tokugawa Japan. Children grew up listening to their fathers 
and grandfathers tell stories of their fathers and grandfathers. For 
samurai children, such tales would inevitably be about the valor of 
their ancestors. Since the last great conflict had been decided at the 
battle of Sekigahara in 1600, where Ieyasu won a decisive victory, 
all samurai children were told, ad nauseam, how their forefathers 
fared in that battle, the majority fighting in leyasu’s camp. Samurai 
children thus grew up with a strong sense of family and lineage. 
With the arrival of material affluence in the 1960s, most Japanese 
forgot about regarding themselves as a part of a continuum of 
blood, as a bridge between their ancestors and their own offspring: 
Yet, in understanding Japanese history, how individuals thought in 
terms of family heritage and their responsibilities within it remains 
ever important. 

The two widowed shogunal consorts in the episode involv- 
ing Yoshinobu, Atsu and Kazu, had married into the Tokugawê 


I le 


louse from what turned out to be the enemy side. Japan was ab 
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to avoid a serious civil war during the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
partly because of the efforts these two ladies made in mediating 
between what remained of the shogunate and the victorious impe- 
rial army marching towards Edo. With their influence, the imperial 
forces came to favor a generous peace, helping make the transition 
of power from the old regime to the new a smooth one. It is a pity 
that such a fact is gradually being forgotten in Japan today. 


The Early Life of Tokugawa Ieyasu 


Tokugawa Ieyasu was born in 1542 in Okazaki castle in the prov- 
ince of Mikawa. His father was Matsudaira Hirotada, and Ieyasu’s 
name at birth was Matsudaira Takechiyo. It was the height of 
the Era of Warring States. Oda Nobunaga, the military genius 
who would commence the process of reunifying Japan, was eight 
years old at the time. Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who would more or 
less complete this process as the successor of Nobunaga, was five. 
Imagawa Yoshimoto, lord of Suruga Province and later a protector 
of the Matsudaira clan, was twenty-three. Takeda Shingen, perhaps 
the mightiest of the warlords, was twenty-one. In terms of world 
history, Elizabeth I of England was nine years old, and Spain’s 
Philip II was fifteen. Copernicus was sixty-nine, Michelangelo was 
sixty-seven, and Martin Luther was fifty-nine. Shakespeare, who 


would die in 1616, the same year as Ieyasu, would not be born for 


another twenty-two years. I have already mentioned that in 1543, 


a year after Ieyasu’s birth, the gun arrived on Japanese soil, radi- 
cally changing the nature of warfare in Japan. 

The Matsudaira clan centered its activities in the Matsudaira 
district of Mikawa Province (now Toyota City, named after the 
global automaker whose headquarters 1s located there). Their 
bloodline could be traced back to a Minamoto. In the twelfth cen- 
tury, Minamoto Yoshiie's great-grandson Yoshisue settled north 
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There is a supplication to Buddha that Chikauji’s grandson 


Nobumitsu submitted to a local temple: 


Let me, with the great merciful power of the Amitabha 
Bodhisattva, establish peace in the land. With this supplica- 
tion the Matsudaira clan will forever worship Jédo Shinshū 
sect Buddhism, respect the gods and the Buddha, and with 
their divine intervention achieve military victory and become 
protector of the land, supporting the emperor, ruling the 


country, bringing peace to the people, and spreading the 
mantra of the Buddha. 


At the time, the Matsudaira clan was a tiny entity politically 
and militarily, so Nobumitsu’s wish to become “protector of the 
land” was more a dreamlike vision than a concrete plan. Yet within 
a few generations, the Matsudaira managed to bring all of Mikawa 
Province under their control. 

It was Kiyoyasu, grandfather of Ieyasu, who, with skillful lead- 
ership, managed to become the strongman of Mikawa. But he was 
killed by friendly fire during a battle with the neighboring war- 
lords to the west, the Oda clan. Kiyoyasu’s son Hirotada, who was 


onl 
yeas old at the time, went into exile and could return 
to Mikawa only with the hel 
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Yet the parents of Hirotada’s wife (leyasu’s mother) Odai sided 
with the Oda, rivals of the Imagawa, so in the end Hirotada had 
to divorce her when Odai was only seventeen and Ieyasu still an 
infant. The major samurai families of Mikawa Province increas- 
ingly favored the Oda, and the Imagawa grew suspicious of the 
Matsudaira clan. The solution was to send young Ieyasu, now six 
years of age, as a hostage to the Imagawa. But during the journey 
to Sunpu, the capital of Suruga Province, Ieyasu was kidnapped 
and sent to Oda territory to become their hostage instead. This was 
when leyasu first met Nobunaga, the future head of the Oda clan, 
who was fourteen at the time. The two junior warlords probably 
formed a strong bond, since Ieyasu would become an extremely 
loyal ally of Nobunaga. But that is still in the future. 

Two years later, Hirotada died. The same year the Imagawa 
captured Nobunaga’s elder brother in combat. The Oda agreed 
to exchange Ieyasu for their heir. Now eight years of age, Ieyasu 
journeyed to Sunpu. On his way, he paid a visit to Okazaki, where 
the samurai loyal to the Matsudaira gathered and saw their young 
lord off in tears as he proceeded eastward to Sunpu. 

Young lJeyasu’s life as a hostage to the Imagawa lasted twelve 
years. Needless to say, this was no vacation in a resort town, but 
it is also true that he was treated in a manner suitable for the heir 
to the ruling family of Mikawa Province. The ceremony of adult- 
hood for young Ieyasu was personally conducted by Imagawa 
Yoshimoto, the lord of Suruga; and the brilliant Zen Buddhist 
priest Sessai, who was also Yoshimoto’s military advisor, took 
charge of leyasu’s education. In the Rinzaiji temple where Sessai 
lived and worshipped there still remains a tiny study desk used by 

feyasu in his childhood. 

Sunpu, the capital of Suruga Province, 


and prosperity in war-torn Japan. Many court nobles, scholarly 
Nō actors gathered in this oasis of stability, 


at the time enjoyed peace 


Buddhist priests, and 
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At the age of sixteen, Ieyasu married a niece o Yoshimoto. 
The same year, he experienced combat for the first time in his life. 
leyasu’s long career as a warlord had begun as a vassal commander 
under Imagawa Yoshimoto. That status ended three years later, 
when Yoshimoto was killed in a surprise attack by Oda Nobunaga, 
who struck the Imagawa headquarters in Okehazama with a small 
cavalry unit. Yoshimoto had been marching towards Kyoto with a 
huge force, to restore order in the imperial capital and become the 
leader of the land, and was planning to crush the Oda, who stood 
in his way. leyasu was in the vanguard of the Imagawa army, sup- 
plying a castle near the front line and successfully attacking a castle 
that belonged to the Oda (Nobunaga’s cavalry unit sped right past 
leyasu’s army). 

Until then, the castle at Okazaki had been occupied by samurai 
of the Imagawa, but upon learning of their master’s totally unex- 
pected death, they abandoned their post and retreated to Sunpu. 
leyasu, after waiting a day to study the situation, returned to his 
family castle. Takeda Shingen, the greatest warlord of the time, 
praised leyasu’s cautious action as mature beyond his age. 

On the way to their home castle, Ieyasu and his men encoun- 
tered a division of the Oda army. Inferior in number, Ieyasu 
sought refuge in the Matsudaira family temple of Daijiji. The 


priest of Daijiiji preached to leyasu on this occasion that wars must 
be fought to bring peace to the 
time onward, 


“Shun the de 
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filed earth and seek the Pure Land.” Derived from 
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a text of the True Pure Land sect of Buddhism, this was in stark 
contrast to other warlords of the time, who preferred something 
more martial as an emblem for their forces. I believe, however, 
that here we can glimpse Ieyasu’s future as the unifier of Japan, its 
great peacemaker. 

At the age of nineteen, Ieyasu had become an independent 
warlord, master of Mikawa Province. A year later he made peace 
with Oda Nobunaga, and the following year, in 1562, severed a 
three-generation relationship with the Imagawa and formed an 
alliance with the Oda. The alliance thus formed would last unwav- 
eringly for twenty years, until Nobunaga’s death by the hand of 
one of his own men. The one characteristic of Ieyasu that did not 
change throughout his life was his loyalty. He was a man who 
could be trusted. 

In 1564, Ieyasu made a request to the imperial court to “revert” 
his surname from Matsudaira to Tokugawa, that of his (half- 
mythical) Minamoto ancestor. In this way, he became Tokugawa 
Ieyasu. With the Minamoto lineage officially recognized, he could 


now become a full-fledged daimyo, the de jure as well as de facto 


ruler of Mikawa Province. 


The Wars of Ieyasu 


In his lifetime, Tokugawa Ieyasu fought six major battles. The 
first was the Battle of Anegawa in 1570, when Ieyasu was twenty- 
nine. The Oda-Tokugawa alliance crushed the joint forces of the 
Asakura and the Asai in Omi, the homeland of the Asai. 

The second was the Battle of Mikatagahara. In 1573, the 
mighty Takeda invaded Mikawa and crushed the Tokugawa. Ieyasu 
prepared to die fighting in his castle, but Takeda Shingen, the wily 
head of the house of Takeda, suspected a trap and decided not to 
gen died the following year. His son 


pursue his younger foe. Shin 
he latter, in 


Katsuyori then became the nemesis of Ieyasu until t 
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Tokugawa and Takeda wou | 
1582, when the Oda-Tokugawa allia 
domain and annihilated the Takeda clan. Ieyasu took over the 


domain of Suruga which had been under Takeda rule for some 
time. 

Three months later, Nobunaga was betrayed by a trusted lieu- 
tenant and died at the age of forty-nine. The Oda-Tokugawa alli- 


ame to an end after enduring for more than twenty years 


ance C 
Ieyasu took advantage of the po 


ritory and sent his men eastwat 
with the Hajé, who boasted a huge domain around present-day 


Tokyo, Ieyasu annexed two more provinces formerly belonging to 
the Takeda, including their heartland in the province of Kai. 

leyasu’s fourth major battle came in 1584, two years after 
Nobunaga’s premature death. Ieyasu allied with Nobunaga's son 
Nobukatsu against Hideyoshi, Nobunaga's cleverest general, who 
was intent on succeeding his former boss. There was only one fight 
during the eight-month confrontation between the two camps, 
the Battle of Komaki-Nagakute. It was a undisputable victory for 
leyasu. 


wer vacuum in former Takeda ter- 
d to take over. After skirmishing 
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Jeyasu moved into Edo, at the time little more than a vil- 
lage, on August 1, 1590. He was forty-nine years of age. August J 
became “Entry into Edo Day,” an important holiday for the resi- 
dents of the shogunal capital. One of the spectacles of the day was 
that the prostitutes of Yoshiwara, the official red-light district of 
Edo, would all dress in white, following the custom obeyed by the 
samurai serving the shogunate. 

One year before moving to Edo, Jeyasu had an important 
encounter. In 1589, he met Tenkai, a Tendai-sect Buddhist priest, 
in Sunpu, and made him the advisor to the house of Tokugawa on 
spiritual matters. The reader should also be reminded that, as related 
in the previous chapter, Hideyoshi would send his enormous inva- 
sion forces to Korea two years after Ieyasu’s transfer to Edo. 

leyasu’s fifth major battle came as a result of this failed military 
adventure of Hideyoshi. As a result of the devastating and costly 
foreign expedition, divisions developed in the house of Toyotomi, 
which, upon the death of Hideyoshi, grew worse. The most val- 
orous of Hideyoshi’s generals approached Ieyasu, who was seen 
by Toyotomi loyalists as a threat to the now headless Toyotomi 
regency. Finally, in 1600, war erupted, with Ieyasu at the helm 
of one camp and the Mori, the largest daimyo in western Japan, 
leading the other. In a daylong battle fought on the plain of 
Sekigahara, Ieyasu won a decisive victory and became the de facto 
ruler of Japan. In 1603, Ieyasu added Englishman William Adams 
and Dutchman Jan Joosten van Lodenstijn, both survivors of a 
shipwreck, to his staff. Adams’ life became the model for James 
Clavell’s popular novel Shogun. 


Utilizing the political capital gained from the victory in 
he title seii tai shogun, or 


Sekigahara, Ieyasu managed to obtain t 
he imperial court. The 


« e . . . > 
barbarian-subduing generalissimo, ” from t 
title was reserved for men of Minamoto blood, of whom Ieyasu was 


one. He was now commander of all the samurai in Japan. Upon 


becoming shogun, his government in Edo became the shogunate, 
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he command post of the samurai class and, through the monop- 
the co ; : i l 
egitimate violence 1n the land, of the entire nation. 
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oly of all | 

Two years later, ley 7 
appointed the second shogun. leyasu then moved © Sun Us where 
he had a new castle constructed and surrounded himself with adyi- 
sors who included Buddhist priests and Confucian scholars as well 
as William Adams and Jan Joosten. Sunpu was the de facto capi- 
tal, where Ieyasu would receive foreign emissaries and where he 


designed the system of governance for what was about to become 


asu retired and had his son, Hidetada 
b 


Tokugawa Japan. 

The last of Ieyasu’s major battles was fought in 1614 and 1615 
in Osaka. It was a bitter war in which the house of Toyotomi was 
destroyed completely, along with their enormous castle, hitherto 
considered impregnable. 


“Beginning of Peace” 


leyasu saw the fall of the Toyotomi in 1615 as an epoch-making 
event. He changed the name of the era accordingly to Genna 
(“Beginning of Peace”) and thereby announced to the nation that 
the age of turmoil and civil war had come to an end. This transi- 
tion is referred to by Japanese historians as the Genna Armistice. 


| A year later, in 1616, Ieyasu died at the age of seventy-four. It 
1s recorded in his official biography, 


second shogun Hidetada, that 
addressed his aides as follows: 
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ational government as the shogun, I have no worries about 
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use his power wisely, and you and others decide to remove 
him from his seat, I shall not bear a grudge. My wishes are 
fulfilled if peace prevails in Japan and the people are the ben- 


eficiaries of that peace, regardless of who is in power. 


leyasu then ordered his body to be buried with his favorite sword 
on the top of Mount Kuno, his tomb facing west. He believed that 
the threat to the peace he had constructed would come from that 
direction, if it ever did. 

There are several versions of what are believed to be Ieyasu’s 


instructions to his successors. The best known among them is this: 


A man’s life is like a long journey carrying a heavy burden 
on his back. Haste is harmful. Think of inconvenience as 
the normal state, and you will not feel want. If you develop 
desires, recall the time when you were in poverty. Endurance 
is the basis of a long life without trouble. Anger is your 
enemy. If you learn the sweet taste of victory without know- 
ing the bitterness of defeat, much harm shall fall upon you. 


Blame yourself, not others. An excess of virtue is a shortcom- 


ing in itself. 


Historians agree that these are probably not the words of Ieyasu 
himself, but the collective work of the people who served him and 
knew him well, who put down in so many words the essence of 
his life as a lesson for the Tokugawa clan and its samurai. The part 
which I like is the last, where Ieyasu says, rather out of context, 


. . . 23 
that “an excess of virtue is a shortcoming 1n itself. 


In The Doctrine of the Mean, one of the Four Books of the 


Confucian canon, it is written: “The intelligent excel beyond the 


reach of the ordinary. The wise excel beyond the reach of the 
wanted to say was that in the sphere of 
ntelligent often, out of arrogance, 
and the result may be 


mediocre.” What Ieyasu 
life and politics, the wise and i 
lose the all-important sense of moderation, 
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two warlords who rose to suprel 


I cannot help remembering my childhood 


As I write about leyasu, : 
d my maternal grandfather, ‘I okugawa 


days. Once, when I visite 
cc . 
Iemasa at his house, he asked me, “Tsunenari, what do you know 


about Tokugawa Ieyasu?” My grandfather was sitting on a rattan 
chair on the roofed veranda adjacent to the tatami room on the 
second floor. Sunlight flooded the room. I thought that he asked 
me because he did not know. I was surprised at his ignorance, and 
explained according to what I knew from a popular cartoon loosely 
based on history that I read avidly as a child. 

“Ieyasu was a bad person, as cunning as a raccoon. Sanada 
Yukimura, a good and strong warlord serving the Toyotomi, 
tries to beat him with his ten brave samurai, but the evil sorcerer 
Tenkai gets in the way and... .” I do not remember exactly how 
my grandfather reacted to my explanation, but I think he told me, 
smiling, to read real books. Shortly thereafter, I was adopted by 
[emasa and became a Tokugawa.' 
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Patron of Literature and Publishing 
Let me quote again from Teyasu. 


When people forget the moral requisites of humanity, order 
is lost, government declines, and there is no peace. The only 
way to deliver those morals to the people is through books. 
The first step of good government is to print books for a wide 


audience. 


For Ieyasu, books were a means to pacify the nation. True to his 
words, in 1599, a year before the Battle of Sekigahara, Ieyasu spon- 
sored the publication of Confucian classics, commissioning the 
operation to Genkitsu, a Buddhist priest from Kyoto. More than 
a hundred thousand wooden Chinese character types were made 
for this project, the first large-scale publication in Japan employing 
movable type. Ieyasu at the time was stationed in Fushimi, a castle 
near Kyoto, as the de facto chief of the Toyotomi regency, so the 
books printed then are called the “Fushimi editions.” 

Later, having moved to Sunpu after retiring as shogun, Ieyasu 
sponsored another large-scale publication, this time with cop- 
per type. Again, more than a hundred thousand Chinese charac- 
ter types were created, in order to print Buddhist texts as well as 
Chinese classics. Korean craftsmen brought to Japan by Hideyoshi 
assisted in the work of casting the type. Since this was done in the 
domain of Suruga, whose capital was Sunpu, these books are called 
the “Suruga editions.” The copper type was bequeathed to one of 
leyasu’s younger sons, who started the Wakayama branch of the 
Tokugawa clan, but it was largely lost to the American bombings 
during World War I. 

The majority of books leyasu had published were not of a theoret- 
ical or metaphysical nature. They were chosen for their practical value, 
for instructions on how rulers should behave or historical examples of 


failures in government. In preparation for their publication, existing 
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uments on the shog | 
the possession of the National Archives of Japan and the library of the 


Imperial Household Agency. 
Ieyasu, through his sponsorship of t 
-a the birth of Japanese publishing, which would thrive as the 


nation entered an era of peace. Confucian texts, history books, 
Buddhist sutras, and books on medicine were printed by private 
publishing houses in Kyoto. The demand came from the samu- 


who had to transform themselves from a warrior caste into an 


that kept growing throughout 


ywa cra, toa total O 


hese publications, assisted 


rai, 
administrative class comfortable with paperwork. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century, there were pub- 
lishers in Edo and Osaka as well as in Kyoto, publishing more 
than four thousand titles each year. During a century of peace, 
there was a dramatic rise of literacy, especially among commoners 
and women, and the production of books written in vernacular 
Japanese, often illustrated, increased. Haiku books became best- 
sellers, and such important authors as Saikaku and Chikamatsu 
became active in the commercial capital of Osaka. 
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Germany and wartime Japan, where censorship was strong, and 
present-day North Korea. When one thinks of living conditions in 
these societies or the fate that befell these regimes, the importance 
of freedom of the press for human welfare cannot be exaggerated. 
[eyasu, while no liberal, asserted that the publication of classics 
and dissemination of knowledge are the heart of good government 
and followed up this assertion with action four centuries ago. | 


think this alone makes him a great historical figure. 


Peaceful Exchange between Japan and Korea 


Another field in which leyasu exercised strong leadership was 
that of diplomacy. After Hideyoshi’s death, while government 
authority still rested with the Toyotomi regency, Ieyasu, as its 
chief, quickly put Japanese foreign policy in order. A month after 
the death of Hideyoshi, he invited the Jesuit priest Jeronimo de 
Angelis, who was until then in hiding from the persecution of 
Catholics by Hideyoshi, and requested him to assist Japan’s entry 
into the Spanish trade between the Philippines and Mexico. leyasu 
asked for Spanish ships to come to Japan and promised safety in 
Japanese harbors, while forbidding missionary work. I have already 
written that two years later leyasu would add William Adams and 
Jan Joosten to the ranks of his advisors. Adams, who had good 
knowledge of shipbuilding, was also asked to build a Western-style 
vessel. 

In 1601, a year after the Battle of Sekigahara, leyasu, hav- 
ing consolidated his position as Japan’s political leader, initiated 
a licensed system of overseas trade and made this known to the 
governor-general of the Philippines and to several Southeast Asian 
kingdoms. With formal trade routes established, the long-lasting 
problem of Japanese piracy in the China seas was resolved. 

Another task Ieyasu took on was improving Japan's relationship 
with Korea, which had been devastated by Hideyoshi's invasion. 
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Japan. 
ü This decision was accepted warmly by the Koreans, which 


responded by sending a 504-man diplomatic mission to Japan 
in 1607, the year in which present-day Virginia was first settled 
by Europeans. The birth of Tokugawa Japan coincided with the 
establishment of the North American colonies. 

The Korean mission, this time named “emissary to respond 
to Japanese wishes and demand the total return of prisoners of 
war,” departed from the southern port city of Pusan in February 
and landed at Osaka, arriving at Edo in May. Hidetada, who had 
recently become the second shogun, asked the Koreans to mediate 
with Ming China, but was declined on the grounds of Hideyoshi’s 
barbaric behavior towards the Ming ambassador who had visited 
Japan in 1596. The Ming offer to grant the title “King of Japan” 
to Hideyoshi had been refused, and Hideyoshi had not bothered 
to reciprocate by sending a Japanese embassy to the Ming court. 

The Koreans, on their return route, called on Ieyasu at Sunpu. 
leyasu entertained his guests by arranging a cruise of Suruga Bay. 
The Koreans were surprised to see a European ship in the harbor, 
possibly the oceangoing ship built by William Adams. ‘This mis- 
sion brought back with it another 1,486 prisoners of wat. Two 
years later, in 1609, Japan 
cial diplom 
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Korean mission to Japan, and in 1624, when the Koreans sent an 
emissary to celebrate the accession of Iemitsu, the third shogun. 

Throughout the Tokugawa era, there were twelve Korean dip- 
Jomatic missions to Japan. Each mission was large, with more than 
four hundred members. They were received with enthusiasm, both 
by officialdom and the general populace. As the Koreans traveled 
on Japanese soil, people lined up along the highways to see the 
procession of exotic guests, and the local literati would queue up 
to exchange Chinese poetry and prose. 

While neighborly exchange with Korea flourished, Japan 
could not reestablish official relations with China, neither with 
the Ming dynasty, with which Japan had fought a bloody war and 
lost, nor with the Qing dynasty that supplanted it. By the time the 
Tokugawa shogunate came into existence, Ming rule was in the 
process of disintegration, so its lack of interest in Japan is under- 
standable. But some explanation may be necessary for the cold 
response of the Qing. 

The official creed of imperial China was Confucianism, and 
among its central tenets is “propriety.” Confucianism has two 
groups of tenets, one consisting of those related to the human 
psyche, such as mercy, loyalty, and forgiveness, and the other 
related to formalities individuals and states must observe in order 
to avoid needless conflict. In the Confucian way of thinking, when 
both groups of tenets are respected there is peace on earth and the 
entire population lives happily. So, in Chinese eyes, Hideyoshi's 
neglect of propriety was an unforgivable act of barbarity and the 
worst offense a foreign head of state could deliver to the Chinese 
emperor. Hideyoshi’s regency, as well as the Ming dynasty, had 
met its respective demise, yet the Chinese wrath at his actions 
survived, making resumption of official relations with Japan an 
impossibility. Private trade between China and Japan flourished 


throughout the Tokugawa period, however. 
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A Japanese Ship Crosses the Pacific Ocean 


Let me return to Ieyasu’s diplomacy with the West. 

In 1609, a Spanish ship was stranded off the coast of the Chiba 
Peninsula, to the east of present-day Tokyo. The crew and Pas- 
sengers of the ship, including the former governor-general of the 
Philippines, Don Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco, who was on his 
way to Mexico, were rescued by the Japanese and treated as guests, 
Ieyasu met them and offered to present them with a new ship, so 
that they might continue their voyage with their cargo intact. The 
ship was the European-style one that William Adams had built on 
the beach at It, a hot spring town, with the assistance of the sho- 
gunate’s shipbuilders and local carpenters. 

Don Rodrigo and company accepted the ship, christened it the 
San Buena Ventura, and sailed across the Pacific the next year. It 
was manned by the Spanish officers and crew from the Philippines 
from the stranded vessel. Don Rodrigo carried with him leyasu’s 
letter to Philip III of Spain requesting Japan’s entry into Spain’s 
Pacific trade. Twenty-five Japanese also boarded the ship, ordered 
by Ieyasu to investigate the situation in Mexico, then called New 
Spain. Ieyasu was eager to know the potential for trade with 
the silver-rich Spanish colony, as well as the new techniques the 
Spaniards were using there to refine silver. The Japanese, led by 
Kyoto merchant Tanaka Shosuke, returned to Japan safely via the 
Philippines, but unfortunately the nature of the information they 
brought back is not known. Since 
speak any Western | 
have provided infor 
ery, their voyage is 
king was grateful fo 
a beautiful clock a 


the Japanese contingent did not 
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r leyasu’s hospitality towards his men and sent 
S a royal gift, which arrived in Japan in 1611: 
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The clock survives to this day, in the Kunosan Téshogi, a shrine 
dedicated to Ieyasu built on the site of his original interment. 

The letter from Philip which accompanied the clock was a 
disappointment for leyasu, however. Spain was a Catholic super- 
power, an empire over which the sun never set, and Philip, as its 
head, was anxious to spread the Catholic faith to pagan lands. The 
letter, accordingly, labored on his joy in sending to Japan God’s 


race. but there was no mention of trade, or of Japanese ships’ 


9 


entry into the Pacific trade route. 

Following Drake’s circumnavigation of the world, the two 
seaborne Protestant nations of Britain and the Netherlands became 
active in East Asian waters as well. In fact, three months prior to 
the grounding of Don Rodrigo’s ship, two Dutch ships had arrived 
at Hirado, a port on the western Japanese island of Kyushu, deliv- 
ering an official letter requesting trade. Two months later, Ieyasu 
agreed, giving permission to the Dutch to build a merchant house 
in Hirado. Jan Joosten, Ieyasu’s Dutch advisor, was likely to have 
been influential in this quick decision, and would continue to work 
as an intermediary between the Dutch and the shogunate. Four 
years later the British were also allowed to establish a trading post. 

The year 1609 was eventful in terms of Japan’s foreign rela- 
tions. In Manila, there was armed conflict between Japanese and 
Spaniards, and a ship belonging to a daimyo in western Japan 
was attacked by a Portuguese ship. In the ensuing naval engage- 
ment, the daimyo’s vessel sank the Portuguese. This battle took 
place without the permission of the shogunate, which ordered the 
daimyo to commit the ritual suicide of seppuku and broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Portugal. 

With the expansion of Japanese commerce abroad, friction 
with the Catholic powers grew. Spain and Portugal also harbored 


the design to Catholicize Japan. leyasu perceived this as a threat, 
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The Road to National Seclusion 


In 1613, the shogunate decided to rescind the policy of benign 
neglect it had been adopting towards the Catholics in Japan. An 
acl ban on Christianity was announced, and the cathedral in 
Kyoto was destroyed. It was no coincidence that this happened 
to be the year that Ieyasu received letters from the British and 
the Dutch requesting the opening of trade. In those letters, the 
Protestant heads of state made a firm promise that their subjects 
would not engage in the proselytization of their faith on Japanese 
soil. With these new trading partners, Ieyasu no longer needed to 
maintain friendly relations with the Catholic powers, whose main 
interest was the expansion of Christianity in Japan. 

In 1614, immediately before commencing his final battle 
with the Toyotomi, Ieyasu had 148 Japanese Christians, mostly 
samurai, banished to Manila. This action had a military purpose, 
for rumor was rife that a Spanish warship would arrive to assist 
the Toyotomi. A year and a half later, Ieyasu died, his dream of 
Tokugawa Japan as a trading nation unfulfilled. 

After the death of Ieyasu, Japan would build just one more 
large Western-style ship. It was used by a daimyo from northern 
Japan to send emissaries to the pope in Rome. This was the last 
time before the arrival of the Americans in 1853 that a Japanese 
ship would cross the Pacific. The Japanese learned the European 
ai of shipbuilding, but not the science of oceanic navigation, S° 
was Impossible for them to sail to the New World and beyond. 

he Dutch would remain Japan’s trading partner until che very 


d 
~ Tokugawa rule, while the British closed their trading post 
at Hirado in 1623. 
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Portugal kept asking in vain for a resumption of trade, while 
fighting between Japanese and Catholic ships erupted from time 
to time. In 1623 a Japanese ship with a trade license issued by the 
shogunate was attacked by a Spanish fleet at the mouth of the river 
Menam in what is now Thailand. Clearly, Japan’s relationship with 
the two Catholic powers was in decline. In 1635 the shogunate 
banned overseas travel by Japanese. Finally, in 1639, the shogunate 
informed a Portuguese ship arriving in Japan that future entry into 
Japanese ports was forbidden. The following year, a Portuguese 
ship came to Japan only to be burned by the local authorities. The 
severe response taken by the shogunate was probably a sign of the 
insecurity it was still feeling since the death of Ieyasu. Persecution 
of Christians inside Japan intensified as well, and this policy was 
maintained right up to the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

By 1640, the Netherlands had become Japan’s sole window on 
the West. The shogunate demanded that the Dutch submit an annual 
report on developments outside of Japan. The Dutch duly obliged, 
providing the Tokugawa with precious information on world affairs, 
an arrangement that would continue until shortly before the end of the 
policy of national seclusion in the mid-nineteenth century. 

The Tokugawa are infamous in modern times as the architects 
of Japanese isolation, which by the nineteenth century had resulted 
in technological and scientific backwardness. It is true that Japan 
limited its dealings with foreigners, and that the skeleton of the 
policy framework that would later be referred to as seclusion took 
shape in Jeyasu’s time. But I believe that if Ieyasu had learned that 
he was blamed by modern Japanese for the isolation of the coun- 
try, he would have been unhappy indeed. 

For one thing, no one in Tokugawa Japan felt that they were 
isolated from the world. The head of the Dutch trading station 
at Nagasaki would make his annual visit to Edo, and each time a 
new shogun ascended the throne there would be the spectacle of 
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mbassy. Private trade with China was prospering ag 
well, and there was the occasional visit by Rytikya (present-day 
Okinawa, an independent kingdom in Tokugawa times) royalty, 
From the eighth shogun’s era onwards, translation of Western 
books into Japanese increased dramatically. Smuggling was a seri- 
ous crime, and vigilance against Christians never showed signs of 
waning, but the inhabitants of Tokugawa Japan felt their borders 
were open enough. It is seriously misleading to use the yardstick of 


e globalized present to measure the sentiments of the people of 


the Korean e 


th 


preindustrial Japan. 
In fact, the Japanese did not have the present-day term for 


national seclusion, sakoku, until 1801, well into late Tokugawa 
times. That year, the German geographer and natural historian 
Engelbert Kaempfer’s study of Japan was translated into Japanese, 
and the term sakoku was coined by the translator. Kaempfer, who 
lived in Japan as a physician at the Dutch trading station in the late 
seventeenth century, wrote positively about Japan’s policy of seclu- 
sion as an ideal policy of maintaining peace and prosperity. It is one 
of the greatest ironies of Japanese history that this policy of seclusion 
came to be regarded by many as the “law of the founder (Ieyasu)” 
after the arrival of Americans in 1853 and became the rallying point 
for those opposing Japan’s reopening to the West, a movement that 


led to the eventual collapse of the Tokugawa shogunate. 


In this chapter, I have dwelt upon the birth of Tokugawa Japan, 
centering the discussion on the two most prominent aspects of the 
reign of Ieyasu, the founding shogun, namely, his cultural and for- 
eign policies. There are of course numerous other important fea- 
tures of his domestic policy, but I have decided to omit them here. 

As I look at Ieyasu’s actions after the death of his archrival 
Hideyoshi, I sense a transformation of a rather boring man, whose 
most salient characteristics until then had been patience and trust- 


worthiness, into a daring and aggressive personality. Ieyasu, who 
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was fifty-seven when Hideyoshi died, had another eighteen years 
to live, and those years he spent in pursuit of the goal of forging a 
wi 


a peaceful Japan, based on all that he had learnt before. 

Of course, leyasu’s achievements are unthinkable in the 
absence of his two predecessors, Nobunaga, who destroyed what 
ined of the medieval order, and Hideyoshi, who managed 


rema 
to put all of Japan under a single authority, separated the samu- 
-ai from the farming population, and conducted a national land 
survey that created a basis for national taxation. The peace that 
Tokugawa Japan enjoyed was in fact a coproduction of these three 
extraordinary men. 

Still, Ieyasu had one virtue that both Nobunaga and Hideyoshi 
lacked. Ieyasu was a good listener. He eagerly sought advice, and 
let his advisors participate in decision making and policy formula- 
tion. Once national power came into reach, the ranks of his advi- 
sors expanded to include Europeans and merchants, priests and 
scholars. The inclusive civilization of Tokugawa Japan was already 
taking shape at the time of its birth. 

In fact, the absorption of alien elements had been leyasu’s 
mode of operation since the earliest days of his career as a war- 
lord. Each time his territory expanded, Ieyasu would bring new 
blood into his military machine. When the Takeda were finally 
conquered, Nobunaga had annihilated the former Takeda vas- 
sals in his area of occupation. By contrast, leyasu brought former 


Takeda men in his occupation zone into the fold, even though 


hostile memories were still fresh. 


Naturally, leyasu’s magnanimous stance towards forme 
adition-minded 


r ene- 


mies was subject to criticism among his most tr 
vassals, One such critic was Okubo Hikozaemon, a brave and stub- 
born warrior whose ancestors served the Matsudaira clan for eight 
generations, through thick and thin. He wrote, with more anger 


. : š ) 
than irony, that in order to win promotion and increase one’s fief, 


d Tokugawa samurai must behave as follows: 
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1. Betray one’s master and come over to the Tokugaw 
a 


side. 


>. Behave like a coward and attract others’ scorn. 


Cy 


. Behave politely and act tactfully in the office and the 


dining room. 
4. Be a master of the abacus and good at accounting. 


5. Be a man whose origins are unknown. 


Okubo ends this list with an instruction to his offspring: 
“Never become such a man for the sake of promotion.” Although 
this was a harsh criticism of Ieyasu, Yoshimune, the eighth sho- 
gun, who wanted the shogunate, which had by his time come to 
be dominated by a culture of inertia, to return to its halcyon days, 
greatly relished Okubo’s bluntness and had this note copied for 


distribution to his subordinates. 
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“Kasumigaseki” from Edo meisho zue 


(Album of the famous places of Edo) 
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aving explained how the Tokugawa political order was estab- 

lished, I would now like to discuss the institutions of the 
Tokugawa state and the mentality of the people under its rule. 
The first question that arises is which Tokugawa Japan we are 
talking about. This was a society that lasted for 265 years, making 
generalizations a headache. Post-Tokugawa Japanese history has 
been eventful, but its 140 years amount to only a little more than 
half of the Tokugawa period. The governor of Edo 140 years after 
Sekigahara was the sagacious mandarin Ooka Echizen. I would 
rather not comment on how that compares with the present gover- 
nor of Tokyo, Ishihara Shintaro. 

There is a saying from Tokugawa Japan that growing serious 
is a sign of old age. I will take this as advice not to think too seri- 
ously about the issue of “which Tokugawa Japan.” By the way, 
this saying is a sharply perceptive one, indeed—something I can 
attest to from my own experience. 

At any rate, it took about a century for Tokugawa Japan to 
achieve a completion of sorts, both in terms of its “software” and 
“hardware.” The system that emerged had no foreign model—it 
was something sui generis, uniquely Japanese. 

Before the Tokugawa, Japan had always been an importer of 
things Chinese. Most saliently, Classical Japan tried to import an 
entire civilization from Tang China, the most powerful and sophis- 


ticated empire at the time. Many Chinese and Korean immigrants 
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contributed to the construction of cities, definition of the rules and 
legislation, architecture, litera- 


regulations of government offices, 
ture, and music—all in the Chinese style. Adopting the Chinese 
way was seen as enlightenment. After this, Japan spent the next fey 
centuries transforming this wholesale importation in accordance 
with Japanese realities and mores. The invention of the phonetic 
kana syllabaries, their forms derived from Chinese ideograms, was 
one such achievement. 

After the Tokugawa period, modern Japanese made a relent- 
less effort to absorb and emulate Europe, believed at the time to be 
far more advanced than Japan. Since the defeat in World War II, 
Japan has made the United States its model. 

The civilization of Tokugawa Japan, in contrast to what came 
before and after, was a creation of the Japanese, deriving wholly 
from their own experience, thought, and emotions. The result was 
the longest period of peace in Japanese history. Few if any political 
ideas were imported, and no one agitated for an ideal or an ideol- 
ogy. There was a general consensus in Tokugawa society that gov- 
ernment’s prime obligation was to maintain peace and facilitate 
the creation of wealth so that people could lead happy lives, and 
the pursuit of this prosaic goal bore splendid fruit. 

One example of the more native flavor of Tokugawa institutions 
is the changing Japanese terminology for the Ministry of Finance. 
From its creation after the Meiji Restoration to the end of the twen- 
tieth century, the ministry was known as the Okurashé, an appella- 
tion derived from the ancient legal code imported from Tang China. 
Its current Japanese name is Zaimusho, the same term used for the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury. In this sense, harmonization with 
the U.S. government has affected terminology as well as the legal 
framework. By contrast, the Tokugawa government officials han- 
dling finances were known as kanjo bugyð, literally, “commissione! 


= 
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of accounts,” very close to the vocabulary of ordinary people at the 
time. A minor point, but a quite telling one. 

Regime change may happen in an instant, but social transfor- 
mation usually takes much longer. It is not like switching from 
one TV station to another. Modern Japan experienced two radi- 
cal political changes, first the Meiji Restoration (1868) and then 
defeat in World War II, which also brought about a radical rup- 
ture with past institutions as Japan went from a theocratic empire 
to a secular democracy. Yet, however fundamental changes in laws 
and political institutions may be, society at large is naturally more 
conservative. My sense is that it takes roughly half a century for 
people's values to change completely. This is the length of time 
it takes for the people who last completed their education in the 
older value system to retire at something like seventy years of age. 

There is, however, a deeper level, a layer of culture and habit 
that does not change much with the passing of only a century. And 
probably there is a deeper level beneath that, the subconscious of 
a nation, so to speak, that will survive for centuries. Tokugawa 
Japan may appear to be a totally alien world, but much of the 
wisdom and sentiment of the Japanese who populated its history is 


still alive in contemporary Japan. 


Transforming the Japanese Archipelago 


I have already written that the population of Japan at the time of 
Hideyoshi’s Korean adventure at the end of the sixteenth century 
was about twelve million. One hundred years later, in the Genroku 
era, the Japanese population is estimated to have reached thirty 
million. In other words, it more than doubled in just a century, 
a quite rapid increase. Looking around the world, other countries 


entered a similar pattern of rapid population growth only in the 
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late eighteenth centuty; with the improvement of living standards 
and medical care. The Tokugawa population was the first to enjoy 


such new standards. aa 
A major link between peace and population increase was the 
ing” of the numerous rivers running through the Japanese archi- 
ò - i i 
to redirect their flow, converting the river 


d. Japanese rivers are shorter than their con- 


“tam 
pelago. Dikes were built 


basins into fertile farmlan 
tinental counterparts and, because of the mountainous terrain, much 


steeper and swifter. Heavy rain translates readily into massive floods. 
A German civil engineer who came to Mey 
exclaimed, “Japan does not have rivers, it has waterfalls!” 

Peace meant that rivers flowing through multiple warlord 
domains could now, with the establishment of a national author- 
ity, be managed in their entirety. This enabled the reclamation of 
the alluvial plains, which until then were always flooded by the 
annual typhoons of the harvest season. Rice grown on terraced hill 
slopes was more the norm, while lowlands were covered by reeds. 

The Tokugawa peace changed all of that, and within a century, 
rice output increased 2.5 times. The civil engineering work took 


various forms, some under direct shogunal administration, some 


i Japan as a consultant 


done by individual daimyo, and some through the joint work of 
several daimyo under shogunate supervision. In older history books 
this is explained as a Machiavellian ploy by the shogunate to weaken 
the finances of the daimyo, potential rivals of the shogun. There 
may be some truth to this explanation, but it makes more sense to 
think of the whole process as the distribution of the peace dividend. 
Warlords had to expend what they had accumulated in their war 
chests for the improvement of the civilian economy. 

However, I still receive complaints from the descendants of 
the major daimyo. “That was cruel. It nearly bankrupted us,” Mr. 
Shimazu, heir to the powerful daimyo house of Satsuma in Kyushu, 


once told me. On s . 
uch occasions, I am always at a loss for an appro 
priate response. 
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In any case, large-scale hydraulic engineering transformed Japan 


dramatically. 


Agrarian Transformation 


The Japanese countryside in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was in a state of anarchy. There was the permanent risk of the vil- 
lage becoming a battleground for warring samurai. The village had 
to live as a tightly knit, self-defending community, concentrating 
the houses and surrounding the village with a moat, and in many 
cases even preparing a hideaway in case warfare broke out nearby. 
Each farm household had dependent farm laborers living under 
the same roof, none of whom could ever afford to have his own 
family and who would become foot soldiers if the village chose to 
fight, or else be handed over to the local daimyo to fight for him as 
a form of tax levied on the village. Farm households like this were 
in fact remarkably close to being samurai, for they constituted mil- 
itary units as well as economic ones. 

This changed with the coming to power of Toyotomi Hideyoshi. 
He enforced a policy of separating samurai from farmers. Farming 


villages were disarmed, and the samurai, many of whom until then 


retained their agrarian roots, were transformed into a warrior- 


administrator caste, living close to their military mast 

As the Tokugawa regime consolidated itself, people came 
e was there to stay. The communal and 
ges remained intact, but families 
m one other, closer to each 
for the family and its 
r than the sur- 


ers. 


to understand that peac 
self-governing nature of the villa 
started to build their houses apart fro 
household’s plot of land. Betterment of life 
descendants became the goal of each farmer, rathe 
vival of the village in an anarchic world. 

‘an reforms carried out 


This was somewhat similar to the agrari 
. i 
in communist China in the 1980s, when Chairman Mao’s collec 


tive farms were broken up and replaced by what was termed the 
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“household responsibility system.” tnyestmients in farmland Were 
made and people worked harder. Chinese peasant grew rich. In 
the case of early Tokugawa Japan, the shift to single-family farming 
took place alongside the improved management of ug So it is 
little wonder that agricultural production increased dramatically, 
Agricultural productivity improved as well. Japan’s rice out- 
put set hectare was 2.53 tons in 1880, when the conditions in 
the countryside were not very different from those in Tokugawa 
Japan. This compares favorably even with Asian agriculture in the 
1960s, when India’s rice output per hectare was 1.36 tons, the 


Philippines’ was 1.17 tons, and Indonesia’s was 1.74 tons. 


The Growth of Tokugawa Cities 


I have mentioned Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s uprooting of the samurai 
from the villages. The Tokugawa shogunate would go even further 
with this process by relocating the daimyo and limiting the con- 
struction of castles to one per daimyo house. The castles, formerly 
fortresses built for the protection of the domains, became admin- 
istrative centers, surrounded by the vassal samurai who worked in 
them as civil administrators. In the absence of war, their dwellings 
became permanent, and commoners moved to the growing castle 
towns to feed, dress, and serve the samurai. This was the birth of 
the Tokugawa city. There were more than 260 daimyo in all of 
Japan, so Tokugawa Japan would have more than 260 cities, large 
and small, vibrant with economic activity. 

7 Most Japanese cities today in fact can be traced to these daimyo 
Fai Ther Re important exceptions, such as Kyoto, which, as 
the imperial capital, had prospered long before the Tokugawa, and 
Parone idan. Japan’s encounter with industrial 
and Kobe. The majority, th i s a ne s Ben i 
took shape in the years ie e eae ae Soe i“ 

mediately following the founding of 
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the Tokugawa shogunate in 1603 with newly constructed castles 
and plans for the city centers. In the years 2005, 2006, and 2007, 
many cities in Japan held ceremonies commemorating the fourth 
centennial of their construction. 

Probably by 1700, some one-hundred years into Tokugawa rule, 
the population of Edo (present-day Tokyo) reached one million, Of 
this, the samurai population numbered five hundred thousand and 
the rest were commoners. Kyoto and Osaka at the time had popula- 
tions of between three hundred and four hundred thousand. These 
three put together were referred to as the santo (the three metropo- 
lises). Edo was the political center and the city of the samurai, Osaka 
the commercial center, and Kyoto, as the imperial capital, a cultural 
center and the city of craftsmanship. This characterization has not 
changed even today, apart from the fact that Tokyo is now the impe- 
rial capital in addition to being the center of politics. Other major 
cities in 1700 were Nagoya and Kanazawa, both of which probably 
boasted a population of one hundred thousand by then. 

Edo’s million was the world record for the period. Contemporary 
London had half as many, as did Paris. Beijing, the capital of Qing 
China, had probably not yet reached the one million mark, given 
that it was still in the process of fighting a series of wars inland. More 
importantly, the degree of urbanization in Japan as of 1700 was as 
high as 10 percent. Growth in agriculture and fishery made it pos- 
sible to sustain such a large urban population. The city is the womb 
of cultural and commercial activity. Japan in the eighteenth century 
was the most urbanized country in the world, and thus could boast 


the most sophisticated culture at the time. 


The Tokugawa Road Network 


Roads and highways connecting the cities were also developed dur- 
ing the first Tokugawa century. Of course, pre- Tokugawa Japan had 


national highways as well. Various parts of Japan were interconnected 
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for land transport as far back as we have records. Yet when readin 
‘ ; , A , á J 
diaries of ancient and medieval writers on the subj j 
~ SUDject 
. e o t 4 and 
the journey, with the poet or diarist missing Kyoto op th 
i he 


the poems and 

of travel, one cannot but notice that they are all about the pains 
sorrows of 
lover he left behind. 

Travel during the Era of Warring States was, quite naturally, 

a perilous enterprise at best. The highways were unsafe and T 
pletely unpredictable. Each feudal domain imposed strict border 
controls, and the criteria for letting the traveler pass through dif- 
fered from one domain to the next. Traveling was, therefore, an 
exotic concept for ordinary Japanese at the time. 

All of this changed with the Tokugawa. The highways were 
repaired and towns were established where the traveler could find 
accommodations as well as means of transport such as horses and. 
palanquins. Border controls between domains remained, but the 
checkpoints were all under the direct control of the shogunate, charged 
no tolls, and passed anyone with appropriate documentation. These 
documents comprised, for a commoner, a passport and a visa issued 
by the local village head and the priest at the Buddhist temple where 
his or her family members were buried (the temples kept records of 
births and deaths). 

Pine trees were planted along the highways, so the traveler could 
rest in the shade. In scenic locations there would be a tea shop where 
local delicacies were served. In this way, traveling became something 
of an entertainment, rather than the dangerous and arduous under- 
taking it had been prior to Tokugawa rule. The eighteenth-centuty 
German physician Engelbert Kaempfer, whom I mentioned earlier, 
was surprised that in Japan “there [were] as many people walking 
about as on the thoroughfare of my own state’s capital.” 

In contrast, in most of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Europe the nobility still kept control over their tiny territories 
and at each border crossing one had to pay a toll and duties 0” 


any merchandise one might be carrying. Today, as you sail on the 
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river Rhine, continental Europe’s artery, you will certainly enjoy 
the sight of the numerous charming castles. But they were origi- 
nally built for the collection of river tolls, not for the sake of scenic 
beauty. The cost of travel was so high that commoners in early 
modern Europe rarely ventured outside the borders of the feudal 
territory where they were born. This inconvenience gave rise to 
transport services with expertise in shipping goods safely to their 
destination while minimizing tolls and customs. Some still survive 


today as international forwarders. 


Pilgrimage to Tse 


An interesting phenomenon facilitated by the improvement in 
roads was the pilgrimage to the Shinto shrine at Ise dedicated to 
Amaterasu, the sun goddess believed to be ancestress of Japan's 
imperial family. During the Tokugawa period there were four occa- 
sions, at quasi-regular intervals of about sixty years, when the Ise 
pilgrimage became a mass phenomenon. Although the fervor spread 
throughout Japan, the booms themselves were spontaneous events. 

The first took place in 1650, with merchants in Edo as the trend- 
setters. At first, those passing through the checkpoint at Hakone 
on the way to Ise numbered in the tens, growing to five or six hun- 
dred; eventually more than two thousand a day would pass through 
Hakone for the next three months. More than two hundred thou- 
sand visited Ise within the year. 

The second was in 1705, this time starting in Kyoto but 


spreading from there to Edo in the east and Hiroshima in the west. 


The number of pilgrims increased with the area from which they 
the checkpoint 


were drawn. The daily number of those passing 
leading to Ise numbered in the thousands initially, but would soon 
exceed 100,000. The record for one day was 220,000. In fifty days 
time, more than 3.6 million people, some 12 percent of the entire 


Japanese population, went to the Ise shrine to pray. 


Ti gx 
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The third pilgrimage boom came in 1771, and the fourth ; 
1830. On both occasions, 15 to 16 percent of Japan’s total i n 
lation visited Ise. They were all commoners, so they had to aes 
on foot. Why such large-scale temporary migrations took an 
on a somewhat regular basis is a complete mystery even to this 
day, though at all times Ise was a destination that many people 
in Tokugawa Japan wanted to visit at least once in their lifetime 
Other major temples and shrines also attracted large numbers of 
visitors throughout the Tokugawa period. 


The Unplanned Creation of a Japanese Identity 


The major traveling event on the highways was sankin kõtai, the 
mandatory annual “commute” of the daimyo to Edo and then 
back to their domains. This institution is notorious in modern- 
day Japan as one of the Machiavellian ploys of the shogunate to 
exhaust the resources of the daimyo class. 

Sankin kotat (usually translated as “alternate attendance”) was, 
in theory, military service rendered by the daimyo as feudal mili- 
tary commanders to the shogun, their lord. In this arrangement, 
half the daimyo were required to be in attendance in Edo for a 
year and then allowed to spend a year in their own domains the 
next, alternating with the other half of the daimyo. A daimyo s 
consort and heir apparent had to live permanently in Edo, and the 
heir could return to his domain only when his succession to his 
father’s position was authorized by the shogun. 

This being military service, the daimyo had to travel to and 
from Edo in a fully armed and decorated procession, with the 
number of men, horses, and arms predetermined according "° 
the daimyo’s rank and the size of his domain. It was an €xP saan 
undertaking. So was the maintenance of a residence in Edo, which 
functioned as an embassy of the domain in addition to being the 


domicile of the daimyo family. According to the records of 0° 
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daimyo house, the expenses for the Edo residence amounted to 27 
percent of total revenue for the year 1770, 30 percent for 1800, 
and 34 percent for 1840. In particular, when a daimyo whose 
house had been serving the Tokugawa clan since their days as 
minor warlords in Mikawa was appointed to a ministerial post in 
the shogunate, the Edo expenses for that house would explode, 
for the cost of ministerial duties had to be borne by the hapless 
daimyo. Even when there were no additional duties, life in the 
shogunal capital, with all of its entertainments and diversions and 
a wider choice of consumer goods, was more expensive than the 
simpler life in the domains. 

According to the scion of the largest daimyo house, the 
Maeda, their sankin kotai procession comprised, at its peak, some 
four thousand men. It was only natural that the largest daimyo 
competed in the numbers of their men and the splendor of their 
processions. The shogunate repeatedly instructed the daimyo to be 
more frugal, but this fell on deaf ears, as it was a point of honor for 
the daimyo. A procession of four thousand men was, however, an 
exception. The average was probably in the hundreds, and larger 
ones must have numbered around 1,500. Samurai made up only 
part of the procession. The majority of its members, drawn mostly 
from the peasantry, were the servants of the samurai who would 
be stationed in Edo with their masters for the year to come, or 
laborers carrying the palanquins and the caskets containing armor 
and kimono. In the later Tokugawa years, impoverished daimyo 
temporarily hired laborers living in the post-station towns for the 
processions rather than keeping them on full-time, which reduced 


the size of the processions somewhat, but the servants of the samu- 


rai continued to travel with their masters. Once stationed in Edo, 


on an off-duty day both the sam urai and their servants would go 
out into the bustling city for sightseeing and amusement. 
with some daimyo descendants, one 


“We all had to suffer from 


Once, when I was talking 
of them complained to Mr. Maeda. 
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Tokugawa-san. 
It is a historical fact that the Maeda, the largest daimyo : 
JUSe, 


were the first to leave family in Edo as hostages to the shogunate 
This act, signifying loyalty to the shogun, was soon imitated by sihr 
daimyo who did not fight on the Tokugawa side in the decisive bat- 
de of Sekigahara (and thus had a need to demonstrate their loyalty i 
the Tokugawa), and was adopted by all the daimyo in the end, 

While the sankin kotai system was an enormous fiscal burden 
for the daimyo, it had positive effects as well. Pre-Tokugawa Japan 
was a rabble of warring domains, large and small. Yet, for the more 
than two centuries in which the sankin kotai system was in effect, 
samurai and talented commoner youth from all over Japan, from its 
northern tip to the southwestern corner, were allowed to travel all 
the way to Edo and stay there, with government sponsorship. They 
basked in the same urbane Edo atmosphere, visited the same tem- 
ples and festivals, and watched the same fashionable Edo women 
walk the thoroughfares of Ueno. 

Nor was this merely a sharing of time and place. Many a young 
country samurai who stayed in Edo might practice swordsmanship 
at a training gym (dojo) or study in one of the private academies run 
by prominent scholars, meeting other young samurai and befriend- 
ing them. When his service in Edo came to an end, he would ret 
to his home domain a little bit more sophisticated, bringing gifts (0 
his family. And the next year, a new batch of young samurai woul 
arrive in Edo. 


. i ; 
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led samurai throughout Japan, and the many commoners that came 
to Edo to serve them, to sense that they belonged to an entity larger 
than their domains—to Japan. In a sense, sankin kotai undermined 
the semifeudal division of the country into the various domains, as 
descendants of the daimyo accuse me in jest, by breeding a national 
consciousness among the samurai. This national consciousness is the 
major reason why the transition from the shogunal system to the 
new, unitary imperial system could be carried out so smoothly after 
the Meiji Restoration, rather than resulting in a collapse of central 
authority. The Maeda should be praised for unwittingly giving birth 
to the Japanese nation, by being the first to submit their consort and 


heir apparent to the shogunate as hostages. 


Kobayashi Issa, one of the great haiku poets, has a poem that goes: 
“Daimyo procession soaked in the rain / I watch from the warmth 
of my stove.” 

In theory, the daimyo processions were military service and, as 
such, had to take place as planned no matter what. Independent- 
minded Issa must have avoided the procession, to which he, as 
a commoner, would have to kowtow. Watching the procession 
progress in the rain from the comfort of a warmed inn room, he 


must have sighed in sympathy at the weight of obligations the 


samurai had to live with. 


Money and Laws 


Tokugawa Ieyasu, upon setting up the shogunate, introduced a 
unified currency as well. Before the Tokugawa, Chinese bronze 
coins circulated, but for any large-scale transaction gold and sil- 
ver was used. The Tokugawa shogunate began to mint large gold 
coins, each with a hallmark and the signature of a magistrate guar- 
anteeing its alloy. These were worth perhaps a thousand US dollars 


apiece. Lower denomination gold and silver coins were minted for 
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| use, also with hallmarks. And bronze coins Wei 


‘ly commercia , 
daily higher in quality than the old and depreciated 


minted in Japan, pare 
SG tar S cir als 

Chinese coins. All of these monetary units c cu ated throughout 

de commerce to flourish. 


Japan, enabling nationwi a 

The legal system, another prerequisite for a peaceful and stable 
society, Was developed as well. Bodies of fundamental law called 
hatio. sinia to a constitution, were promulgated according to 
caste and social group. There was one set of laws for the court 
nobility, another for the samurai, and so on. There was even a dif. 
ferent hatto for the clergy of each sect of Buddhism. 

There was also something akin to a civil code, called deiri suji, 
which was subdivided into cases involving contracts and mone- 
tary transactions (kanekuji), those involving distribution of profits 
among associates (nakamagoto), and others (honkuji). Such civil 
cases were taken up by the magistrate only if the plaintiffs claims 
were deemed as meriting examination. The Tokugawa penal code 
was called ginmi suji, and criminal cases were examined in the 
absence of a plaintiff. 

The administration of these laws had a territorial nature. For 
shogunal lands, shogunal law applied, whereas in the domains it 
was the individual daimyo who had final authority. Samurai vassals 
of the shogun, including the daimyo, came under yet another set of 
rules and regulations. Although this gives the impression of a mosaic 
of legal systems, all the laws in Japan used the shogunate’s laws as a 
model, so in practice all of Japan had come under a single legal sys 
tem. Whenever changes were made to a law or a new law introduced, 


this was notified to the populace through administrative channels and 
signboards along busy roads, 
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but for cases in which jurisdictions overlapped or cases deemed 
especial 
to deliberate, 


y important, the three commissioners would come together 
sometimes joined by senior councilors and junior 
councilors, the ministerial-level officials of the Tokugawa bureau- 
Commissioners initially decided cases based on precedent, 


cracy. 
but with urbanization and the growth of commerce, the number 
of legal disputes kept increasing as well. Tokugawa Yoshimune, the 
eighth shogun, had to devise a compendium of precedents to save 
his officials from being inundated by the flood of litigation. This 
was not made public, but served as a manual for the commissioners 
presiding over civil cases until the end of the shogunate. 

The hatto were strict, but with other laws the commissioners 
presiding over the case could exercise much discretion. Carl Peter 
Thunberg, who spent a year at the Dutch trading station at Nagasaki, 
wrote of Japan that “there is no country where the administration of 
laws is more reliable, neither one-sided nor favoring men and women 
of high social standing.” 

The people’s trust in the shogunate’s legal system is apparent in 
the volume of litigation. By 1719, the number of legal cases filed 
reached a high of 47,000, of which civil cases numbered 36,000. 
Processing these cases became a big problem for the commission- 
ers, especially because in civil cases the arguments of both sides 
were presented in detail and the commissioners sought conciliation 
between the two rather than unilaterally passing a verdict, a tradi- 


tion that survives in Japan to this day. 


I would now like to examine the notorious “Edicts on Compassion 
for Living Things” (Shorui Awaremi no Ret). I will take up this 
example in some detail because I believe it to illuminate the nature 
of law in Tokugawa Japan. 

The author of these edicts was Tsunayoshi, the fifth shogun. 
They comprised 135 orders issued between 1685 and 1709. Of these, 


33 concerned treatment of dogs and cats, 17 concerned horses, and 
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40 were on birds. The remaining 45 orders include ones that Instruct 


localities to assist orphans. 
The frequent issuing of the orders indicates the extent o 


which they were ignored by the populace. Also, although I wrote 
earlier that national laws followed the example of shogunal laws, 
in the case of the edicts, they seem to have been enforced only in 
Edo, the shogunal capital (the orders were issued nationwide but 
no daimyo seems to have acted upon them). 

In the city of Edo, there were sixty-nine cases in which people 
were tried and punished according to these edicts, including thirteen 
executions. Of these, forty-six were low-ranking samurai, fifteen 
were townspeople, six were peasants, and two were employees of 
temples or Shinto shrines. When Arai Hakuseki, a great Confucian 
scholar and advisor to the successor of Tsunayoshi, wrote in his 
memoirs that “hundreds of thousands were made criminals because 
of [the issuing of the edicts],” it was a gross exaggeration. 

Tsunayoshi’s edicts have earned notoriety in modern Japan as 
an instance of shogunal excess in which misguided moral purism 
led to the suffering of the populace. Foreigners seem to view them 
differently. For instance, in his beautifully written 1688: A Global 
History (Norton, 2001), University of Southern California histo- 
rian John E. Wills explains the intention of the edict as follows. 


“Compassion towards animals” was a part of the milder, 
more civilized ethic he [Tsunayoshi] was trying to promote. 
People who were cruel to animals often treated people the 
same way. The samurai saw that they couldn’t mistreat even 
dogs, much less commoners. (p. 153) 


h Although the edicts were r epealed after the death of Tsunayoshi, 
the . aa 
orders made to localities to assist orphans survived into the 


legal compendium drawn up at the instructions of Yoshimune, the 
eighth shogun. 
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Other important measures of the early shogunate include the 
introduction of a national system of weights and measures and the 
prescription of the calligraphic style to be used in official documents. 


Constructing the Water System 


Another important project undertaken by the early shogunate was 
the construction of the water system in Edo. Indeed, the greatest 
problem for the city in its first century was providing fresh water 
to its inhabitants, whose number had grown during that time from 
some two thousand to more than a million. Edo was a coastal town, 
and its earliest expansion was achieved through reclamation of coastal 
land, so attempts to bore wells would bring up only salt water. 

The first aqueduct was the Kanda Jésui, stretching more than 
seventeen kilometers from present-day Inokashira Park to the center 
of Edo, its underground parts using pipes made from hollowed-out 
timber. Whenever movies and television dramas depict commoner 
life in Edo, there is always a scene in which housewives who live in 
downtown single-story tenements chatter endlessly while they wash 
clothes and vegetables around a communal well, but those wells 
were in fact connected not to an aquifer but to a wooden pipeline. 
There were as many as 3,662 sub-aqueducts serving the city. 

Kanda Jösui quickly reached the limits of its capacity in a rapidly 
expanding city, however. The construction of another aqueduct, the 
Tamagawa Josui, was initiated in 1652. When completed two years 
later it was eighty kilometers long. Detailed land surveys ensured 
that fresh water flowed to every corner of Edo. 

Yet this network of pipelines would be useless if the quality of 
Water they carried was poor. The shogunate took every possible 
measure to keep the rivers at the source of the aqueduct clean. In 
1649, it ordered the removal of all huts and toilets along the rivers 
in and around Edo. In 165 5, disposal of garbage into the rivers was 
Prohibited, and Eitai Island was designated as the city dump. This 
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decision led to the birth of a profitable business: garbage collec 
It was profitable because the land created from landfill would belong 


to the creators of the landfill, that is, the garbage collectors. Profits 
were reaped when a dump that had reached its maximum ¢ 


tion, 


apacity 
was converted into a residential area. By 1820, some eighty garb age 


collectors were competing for household waste. 

The strong interest in sanitation was a trait shared by the entire 
population of Tokugawa Japan. As a result, Edo was the cleanest 
city, and Japan the cleanest nation, in the world between 1600 
and 1800. Contemporary Britain may offer a nice comparison. 
Although London had its aqueduct, New River, constructed in 
1613, as the parts of the pipeline within the city limits were left 
aboveground, watchmen had to be hired to make sure that no one 
threw household waste into the pipes. New River could not cope 
with the rapid increase of the population, so Londoners in the mid- 
eighteenth century could receive water only three times a week, and 
for only seven hours on each of the three days. The greatest prob- 
lem for preindustrial London was the quality of the drinking water, 
for the government never thought of prohibiting the disposal of 
excrement into the rivers that fed the aqueducts. 

There was one factor making management of water quality easier 
in preindustrial Japanese cities than in their European counterparts: 
in Japan, human nightsoil was used as high-quality fertilizer. Farmers 
in the vicinity of towns and cities would exchange produce for it, or 
even purchase it with cash. In Europe, although livestock manure 


tank to high heaven. 
n fact, however, the Industrial Revolution temporarily wors- 


he flush toilet was invented 


Ntury, and this necessitate 
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water system but, for some reason, they put the sluice gate down- 
stream from the sewage discharge gate, a vicious cycle if there ever 
was one. 

Britain was not alone in preindustrial filthiness, however. 
Indeed, one cannot help feeling that early modern Europe 
lacked the very idea of sanitation. One prominent example is the 
Rabelaisian reality beneath that glory of French absolutism, the 
palace at Versailles, constructed by France’s ruling Bourbons over 
a period of thirty years. At its peak, the Versailles Palace accom- 
modated tens of thousands of courtiers, noblemen, their wives, ser- 
vants, the servants of servants, cooks, the cooks’ assistants, guards, 
gardeners, and drivers. All this manpower was deployed for the sole 
purpose of upholding the glory of the absolute monarchy. 

The palace had a fatal shortcoming, though. It lacked a single 
lavatory. The toilet in Europe at the time was a chair with a hole 
in the seat, beneath which rested a container that would be emp- 
tied by a servant every morning. Versailles seems to have lacked 
any system to process the waste thus collected. The nobles could 
depend on their servants, but the servants, as well as the servants’ 
servants, the cooks and so on, probably had to take care of their 
bowel movements wherever possible. Multiply the problem by the 
palace’s population of one hundred thousand, and you will get an 
idea of what life at the Sun King’s court was really like. 

The commoners’ life was certainly no better. In downtown 
Paris as well as in London, the day started with the tenants in the 
upper floors opening the window to dump the contents of their 
bedpans into the streets below. The situation was similar in China 
until World War II, where, every morning, the housewives would 
come out to empty their bedpans in the middle of the road. 

No doubt Edo, where you could catch whitefish in the largest 
river and eat them alive, was exceptional. This superior Tokugawa 
Water system survived the Tokugawa political system. A European 


engineer conducted a water sanitation study in the nineteenth century 
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soon after the Meiji Restoration and found that the water in Tokyo 


Osed 


rivers was cleaner than London drinking water, which was supp 
to be the product of a far more advanced system. The first bee; in 


Tokyo, Ebisu, was brewed with local river water. 


Fires and Forests 


A less happy feature of Edo was the fires that burnt down a large 
part of the city from time to time. The first major fire was in 1657. 
It destroyed much of Edo Castle, as well as most of the daimyo man- 
sions and samurai residences. Commoners’ quarters were struck as 
well, with as many as two hundred neighborhoods incinerated, One 
hundred thousand lives were lost. The shogunate had one hundred 
tons of silver sent to Edo from Osaka and Sunpu in order to relieve 
those affected by the disaster, and tried to reconstruct the shogunal 
capital with improved protections against fire. Roads were expanded 
and thatched roofs were banned. Many lots in commoners’ areas 
were left vacant, and daimyo mansions with large gardens were relo- 
cated in order to provide firebreaks. A permanent fire brigade was 
established. Ekdin, a temple dedicated to mourning victims of fires, 
was created and has conducted services to commemorate the fire of 
1657 at fifty-year intervals ever since. 

The reconstruction of Edo was made possible by abandon- 
ing the plan to reconstruct the towering central keep of Edo 
Castle. Although the senior councillors were strongly in favor of 


a new tower, Hoshina Masayuki, half-brother of the third shogun 


Iemitsu and, after his death, the shogunal regent for more than 


two decades, argued that the Tokugawa peace was so stable that 
the shogun’s castle no longer needed a tower to watch for enemy 


forces, and he had his way. Since then, Edo Castle has always bee? 
a castle without 4 keep, 


effective display of the s 
was also the source of in 


an anomaly for a Japanese castle and - 
. e 1 

hogunate’s pacifism. Hoshina Masayuk 

spiration for the Tamagawa aqueduct. 
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Kyoto, the imperial capital, had its share of fires as well. In 
1661 and 1673 the imperial palace was completely lost to fire. An 
expensive reconstruction was carried out at once by the shogunate, 
as well as that of the many Buddhist temples damaged by the fires. 


London also suffered a great fire in the seventeenth century, in 
1666 to be exact. The British capital burned for five days, until 
there was scarcely anything left. The houses and buildings con- 
structed after the fire would be of stone. Renowned architect 
Christopher Wren devised a plan for the new city, and wooden 
London Bridge, the only bridge crossing the Thames at the time, 
was replaced by a new stone structure. 

Japan and Britain, the two insular nations at the eastern and 
western tips of the Eurasian continent, have experienced several 
synchronistic events. These great fires that struck the respective 
capitals are among them. I have always wondered why, in the pro- 
cess of reconstruction, London became a city of stone buildings, 
whereas Edo and Kyoto remained cities of wood, particularly since 
Edo would suffer from fire many times more. 

It seems that by the time of the Great Fire, Britain had run 
out of forests. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Britain had become a maritime power, and the construction of a 
single large warship required felling over two thousand trees aged 
a century or more into timber. In order to create a navy that could 
defend itself from the Spaniards, Britain had exhausted its forest 
reserves, One side effect of denuding the land of forests was the 
bubonic plague outbreak of 1665. The landscape of the present- 
day Britain countryside, one of beautiful grasslands where flocks of 
sheep roam, is a result of the deforestation that took place between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. The forests seen in Britain 
today are the fruit of modern reforestation efforts. 

In contrast, Japan since the Tokugawa has always enjoyed an 
d with abandon during the 


abundance of forests. Forests were felle 
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choice made in Tokugawa times. 

It is a worrisome development that the strong yen has put 
Japanese forestry at a disadvantage against its foreign competitors. 
Once forestry ceases to be a vibrant industry, the mountains are 
abandoned and become full of aged trees and deadwood. Floods 


-ncrease and fewer nutrients are dissolved into river water, leading 


ç world are barren, one should consider 


to an impoverishment of marine resources. The opposite side of 
che coin to this unfortunate domestic development is the fact that 
Japan has become the leading importer of cheap timber from such 
countries as the Philippines, Indonesia, and Brazil, contributing to 


the deforestation of tropical rainforest. 


But let us return to Edo. The shogunal capital would be devastated 
repeatedly by fire, but in each case reconstruction seems to have 
pie iad with astonishing speed. Preparedness of the population 
houses; the wood vn ! i isd. for reconstruction of their shops a 
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was amazed to see a merchant start to rebuild his house before the 


earth had even cooled and to resume business as usual within days. 
The merchants may have treated their shop buildings as per- 
ichables but they took care of their merchandise with much more 
caution. Merchandise remaining unsold at the end of the business 
day was stored overnight in fireproof warehouses. In the case of the 
house of Mitsui, in their formative, silk-merchant days, merchandise 
was normally kept in the warehouse and brought out only to show 
ro customers, who were constantly attended to by a virtual army of 
clerks and shop assistants, as well as squads of young apprentices 
who ran the merchandise back and forth from the warehouses like 


ammunition to a battlefield. 


The abundance of timber in the mountains was one reason Tokugawa 
Japan built its cities with wood. Earthquakes might be another, but 
these might also have led people to desire more robust structures. 
The most powerful explanation for preindustrial Japan’s preference 
for structures made from wood is both climatic and cultural. Before 
reinforcement with iron was invented, stone buildings could not have 
many openings and windows had to be small. Such buildings would 
be unpleasant to inhabit in temperate yet humid Japan. Also, the 
Japanese love sunshine and, in the Tokugawa era and earlier, tended 
to prefer houses that are more or less continuous with the outdoors. 
With the rise of electricity and, especially, air conditioning, 
buildings of stone or concrete have become much more comfortable 
than, say, in the eighteenth century. In modern big cities, tt may 
be more pleasant to live in a house that can be hermetically sealed 
to keep filthy air and noise from entering. But without electricity, 
stone houses are dark, cold, and dank in the winter and hot as ovens 


in the summer, I lived in London for the first time in 1959, when 


Britain was still in its postwar austerity phase. For about halfa year l 
took English lessons, commuting to my tutor’s house in Kensington 
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The World in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


Since I have dwelt somewhat on the sub ect of Britain, this may be 
a good place to take a look at Europe in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 

Spain, which during the time of Ieyasu had put so much energy 
into world dominance, had by the late seventeenth century started 
its decline. The new world powers challenging and eroding Spanish 
hegemony were the seafaring nations of the Netherlands and Britain. 
In 1700 Britain had a population of seven million, roughly a fifth 
that of Japan. The Netherlands had even fewer people, but its eco- 
nomic and military strength between its independence in 1648 and 
the mid-eighteenth century was truly astonishing. 

The Dutch, who like to boast that “God made the world and 
the Dutch made the Netherlands,” did indeed create their terri- 
tory by working hard at land reclamation. They built an elaborate 
system of dikes, and developed high-quality ships that sailed to all 
corners of the world save the route that crossed the Pacific, which 
was still a Spanish monopoly. They colonized Manhattan Island 
and discovered New Zealand. 
ni ear of the immensely profitable Dutch trade with me 
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Tokugawa Japan are preserved, making it the European center for 
research on early modern Japan. 

Although the Dutch were having a good time in the late seven- 
teenth century, for Europe as a whole this was a century of turmoil: 
Catholics fought Protestants; witches were prosecuted; smallpox 
and the bubonic plague destroyed communities; kings fought their 
nobles; kings and emperors fought each other. Germany was devas- 
tated by the Thirty Years War (one region lost as much as 30 per- 


cent of its population). Through the endless wars, power became 
concentrated in the hands of kings and courtiers. 


One might be tempted to liken the situation in Europe in the 
seventeenth century to that of Japan during the Era of Warring 
States. Yet while the warring daimyo tended to think that improv- 
ing the lot of their subjects would strengthen their domains, and 
instructed their offspring to have mercy on the people, the European 
nobility treated their estates and the people on them as their per- 
sonal possessions, never hesitating to exploit the peasants as much 
as possible. A nobleman who lived in the late seventeenth century 
descsibed the peasantry as follows, in a telling example of how the 
European ruling class saw their subjects: “These creatures, male and 
female, are scattered in the fields, and as dark as ink. At night, they 
return to their nests, where they survive on black bread, water, and 
the roots of plants.” In the winter, peasants slept with their livestock 
in the barn for want of heat—burning wood was a luxury beyond 
their reach. Most peasant households did not have any furniture. 
This destitution was the result of a large majority of the popu- 

lation shouldering the costs of the magnificence of court life. The 
contrast between the rulers and the ruled could not be more glaring 
than in absolutist France. A Neapolitan ambassador to Paris once 
Wrote that “in France, nine out of ten starve to death, while the rest 
eat themselves to death,” and this seems to have been no exaggera- 
tion when one takes a look at the gluttony at the court. A sample 


ms cf 7 * Lo > prem © max 
nenu of a court dinner in 1647 was as follows. 
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First course: wine, two bowls of soup, rack of lamb, grilled 
chicken, carp, pie, stuffed baby lamb, cabbages, boar ham, 
crilled calf, turkey, young cock, beef, cructan carp. 

O z r t 


Second course: grilled baby lamb, fig pie, crackers, venison, 
thistles, beef with dumplings, grilled corned beef, crabs, suck- 


` ° ~ . > s . g 
ling pig, calf tripe, beef tripe, cow's foot, dessert. 


All of this was eaten not with glistening cutlery, but with the 
fingers. The soup bowl was shared, and each diner in turn stuck 
he spoon in it, or drank directly from it. Individual cutlery had 
to wait until the late eighteenth century, or perhaps even the nine- 
teenth. Seventeenth-century textbooks on dining etiquette had to 
remonstrate with noble readers not to throw bones at their com- 
panions, nor to wipe their fingers with the table cloth. One also 
had to wipe the lip of the communal soup bowl with a napkin 
after drinking soup from it before passing it to the next person. 

The Bourbon courtiers were not only messy—they were filthy as 
well. Both men and women rarely bathed. The only sanitation that 
Louis XIV observed was to wipe his face with a perfumed cloth when 
he awoke, and to splash his hands with rosewater or orange water 
from a bowl held by a chamberlain. Virtually no one brushed his 


ot 


teeth. One record mentions some French nobles brushing their teeth 
once a month, commenting on this as very sophisticated practice. 


No wonder it was France where perfumery made such progress. 


Coxinga Requests Tokugawa Military Assistance 


Now, I must return to Tokugawa Japan. 

As noted earlier, Japan had completed its system of national 
eeii by the reign of lemitsu, the third shogun, It was also 
oily who received a request for military assistance from the 
Ming, China’s ruling dynasty, in 1644, In fact, the once mighty 
Ming had in effect fallen by 1644, their imperial capital of Beijing 
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overrun by a peasant rebellion, which was in turn defeated by the 
northeastern tribes of the Manchus, who seized control of Beijing, 
the Ming imperial capital, and established the Qing dynasty. The 
Ming court fled with a surviving prince to southern China, but its 
days were numbered. lemitsu turned down the request. 

Two years later, in 1646, Coxinga (Zheng Chengong), the 
Ming loyalist warlord of Taiwan, whose mother was Japanese, sent 
another request for military assistance. The shogunate declined this 
request, too. The next request, in 1650, also came from Coxinga, 
whose forces were by then barely clinging to a foothold on the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, and was again turned down. The 
shogunate informed the daimyo of the exchanges between itself and 
what remained of the Ming and gave strict orders to them to refrain 
from any military adventure that might embroil Japan in another 
futile war with a continental superpower, this time the Qing. 

Iemitsu, unlike his two predecessors, had been born after the 
shogunate was established, but this decision was no less wise than 
those made by Ieyasu, his grandfather, or Hidetada, his father. 
Although the power of the shogunate had been consolidated, much 


remained to be done in terms of domestic governance. Distraction 


from abroad could not be tolerated. 


The Growth and Maturity of the Shogunal Capital 


In the second half of the seventeenth century, the various measures 
taken by the first three shoguns to create a national infrastructure 
began to bear fruit. The first visible sign was the growth of com- 
merce and its expansion into Edo, still an economic backwater 
despite being the shogunal capital. In 1683, the house of Mitsui, 
wealthy cloth merchants who had become financiers as well, 
opened a branch of its banking business in Edo. It soon became 
possible to transfer large amounts of money between Edo and the 
Western metropolises of Kyoto and Osaka with relative ease and 
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shop in Edo. Other firms that are still household names in modern 
Japan, such as Shirakiya and Daimaru, also moved into Edo, the 
ormer in 1662 and the latter, which today runs a luxury depart- 
ment store in Tokyo Station, in 1717. They were already well estab- 
lished in the traditional economic and cultural centers of Kyoto and 
Osaka, but saw great commercial potential in Edo, where political 


power resided, thus making it the gravitational center of purchasing 


power. 
The merchants from western Japan were successful. Seventy 


percent of what the people of Edo consumed in the seventeenth 
century came from there. Rice, sake, soy sauce, cooking oils, miso, 
or clothing and handicrafts—no matter the type of goods, what- 
ever came from western Japan was regarded as superior in quality. 
Attracted by all the action, many smaller merchants came to Edo 
as well, many of them naming their businesses after their provinces 
of origin: thus Omiya, Iseya, Tanbaya, Owartya, and Mikawaya. 


The Changing Gender Balance in Edo 
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Edo as against 226,000 female, making the commoner population 
60 percent male and 40 percent female. This was mid-Tokugawa 
Edo, when the gender balance had become much more even, so 
in the early Tokugawa years the proportion of males in the total 
population must have been around 70 percent, somewhat like the 
American Wild West. One effect of this tilted gender balance was 
a distinct Edo culture deriving from the sophisticated commerce 
between prostitutes and their customers in the official pleasure 
quarter of the Yoshiwara, and all the novels and plays that took 
material from it. 

The gender balance was further evened over time. A census 
carried out some 120 years after the first one reported a male Edo 
commoner population of 293,000 thousand and a female one of 
269,000 thousand, bringing the ratio much closer to fifty-fifty. 
The average life expectancy for a Japanese in the mid-nineteenth 
century was about forty for both men and woman, roughly equal 


to the European average of thirty-nine years for men and forty- 


two years for women. 
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THE FLOURISHING OF 
TOKUGAWA CULTURE 


All Is Peaceful under the Heavens 


T okugawa Japan reached its economic and demographic apo- 
gee at the end of its first century. After that, with no room 
left for expansion, growth slowed and some areas even declined. 
Natural conditions became unfavorable after 1780, as the world 
grew colder and Japan had more frequent disasters such as earth- 
quakes, tsunami, storms, and volcanic eruptions. The shogunate 
responded to the unfavorable changes in the national environment 
with reforms: first those of Yoshimune, the eighth shogun, and 
later those of Matsudaira Sadanobu, a shogunal senior councillor 
who was also Yoshimune’s grandson. Sadanobu’s reforms were 
necessitated by a major famine. After these reforms, the Japanese 
economy resumed growth, albeit much more slowly. 

Apart from natural disasters, which were beyond human 
control, there were no threats from abroad, and people came to 
take peace for granted. The medieval term to express the human 
sphere of existence, ukiyo, originally using Chinese characters 
meaning “world full of sorrow,” was changed in early F okugawa 
into one using characters that meant “world full of joy.” A comic 
poet who died in 1734 at the advanced age of eighty wrote as his 


: ‘ani „ame and so 
death poem: “Living a hundred years, ukiyo is the same and 
now is like white 


are the flowers. The moon is always round and s | 
ical of the time, 


silk.” The sentiment expressed here, probably typ 
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is a conviction that the peaceful times will last forever. Although 


the late eighteenth century, this did not affect commoners’ lives in 


any visible way. 


The Richness of the Tokugawa Literary World 


The conventional view of Tokugawa society is that it had a rigid 
caste system in which the ruling samurai ruthlessly exploited the 
commoners, especially the majority farming population. The real- 
ity seems to have been quite different. One counterexample to the 
established view is the richness of the Tokugawa literary world, 
which counted among its authors and poets minor shogunal offi- 
cials, merchants, farmers, craftsmen, and daimyo. The apparently 
class-ridden Tokugawa society paid little heed to such distinctions 
when it came to matters of the arts. Regardless of background, tal- 
ented men could win fame. 

Nor was scholarship monopolized by the samurai. Be it Confu- 
cian studies, medicine, natural history, Dutch studies, or practical 
inventions, a man of achievement would be recognized as such 
by his peers in the field. Farmers published manuals on improved 
farming methods and moral lessons for village life. People from 
all walks of life published essays and travelogues. Senryū, which, 
like haiku, consist of seventeen syllables but are sardonic snapshots 
of life through the lens of humor, came into being in the mid- 
eighteenth century through contests to which tens of thousands of 
Edo citizens, from samurai to peasants, male and female, old and 
young, submitted their masterpieces. Let me attempt to translate 


some of them, just to give the reader some of their flavor. 


a . E . 
A little boy—when his clothes come off, there's nothing 


more difficult to catch.” 
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“After praising the death poem, the doctors stood up and 
left.” (It was customary for Edo people to prepare death 


poems, expressing the feelings of their last moments on 
earth.) 


“From the side, the wife lets the doctor know what’s what.” 


“The bachelor’s room—nothing folded or in its proper 
place.” 


“End of the year—no place to put my lord and master.” 
(At the end of the year, all Edo houses, lordly man- 
sions to the smallest commoner household, were given a 
thorough cleaning to welcome the New Year. So even a 
great lord would be asked by the cleaning people, “Sir, 
would you so kindly move to another room? We have 
to clean up here.” ) 


“Three generations, husbands and wives, in this house. 
How interesting!” 


“Deep sighs, after learning where their son is.” 


“When feeling lonely, he contemplates his warehouse.” 
(He worked all his life to fill that warehouse. Now, with 


no family, or friends . . .) 
“What a pain he is, now that he’s stopped drinking.” 


Apparently, human beings have not changed much in four or 
five hundred years. By the nineteenth century, the ability to com- 
pose such light poetry had become almost a necessity of daily life 
for the inhabitants of Edo. 

All these literary, artistic, and scholarly activities were made 
possible not by the patronage of the shogun or daimyo, but rather 


with support from the merchants and the farming villages, which 
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experienced a steady improvement in living standards, This was in 
stark contrast with Europe under the ancien régime, where culture 
flourished mostly at court and among the privileged classes in the 
cities. In Tokugawa Japan, commoner culture grew to overwhelm 
that of the ruling samurai. 

Another feature unique to Tokugawa Japan was the extent to 
which culture, art, and knowledge would spread, both geographi- 
cally and socially. Many farmers travelled extensively, occasionally 
seeking work in the cities (cash income was not taxed, giving peas- 
ants a powerful incentive to work outside of the village). In the 
villages near major cities, farmers, taking advantage of the wealth 
accumulated through exchange with the urban sectors, would 
become engaged in the arts. Many farmers expanded into the urban 
real estate business, while others teamed up with merchants to 
develop new rice paddies, which would be tax-exempt for the first 
thirty years, transforming themselves into pre-industrial capitalists. 
Rural Japan was thriving. Show business troupes, be they in Edo 
theater, Osaka puppetry, or Sumo wrestling, earned a large portion 
of their income from their tours away from Edo or Osaka. 


The Tokugawa System of Small Government 


The flourishing of culture was the byproduct of a vibrant pri- 
vate sector of the economy, made possible by the fact that the 
Tokugawa shogunate was a small government. To understand this, 
we must first look at the figures. 

Throughout the Tokugawa era, the samurai population 
numbered between 5 and 7 percent of the Japanese population. 
However, the shogunate and the daimyo kept a large part of their 
samurai in reserve status in order to reduce personnel costs. The 
reserve samurai would receive only 60 percent of the stipe nd of 3 


samurai in full service. The number of samurai actually enges* 
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in government work was therefore between 2 and 4 percent of the 
entire population. | 

I have repeatedly mentioned that the shogunal capital of Edo 
had a population of one million, but the office of the city commis- 
sioners (machi bugyé), which took care of all the business that is 
today shared among the Tokyo city government and ward govern- 
ments below it, the metropolitan police and fire departments, and 
the Tokyo district and high courts, had a staff numbering a mere 
three hundred. The secret to this incredibly light government was 
the outsourcing of duties to the private sector. 

The mid-ranking vassals assigned as intendants (dazkan) to the 
shogunal lands that provided the shogunate with tax revenues had 
to work with a staff of only about thirty men to administer vast 
areas equivalent in size to the domain of an average daimyo. Many 
of the intendants were apparently good at their work and vener- 
ated by the populace in their respective jurisdictions. Yet they, too, 
could only carry out their duties by having village headmen do 
most of the work. 

This tendency of the shogunate to outsource its work had the 
interesting unintended consequence of educating villagers and 
townsmen in the art of self-government. Taxes were collected by 
the village as a whole according to its total assessed output, and how 
the burden would be shared among the villagers was not a concern 
of the samurai government. Such issues as the distribution of the tax 
burden, water rights, shares of work in land reclamation, conflicts 
over land ownership, the disposal of abandoned land, negotiation 
with neighboring villages over usage rights to nearby mountain and 


forest land, or the creation of a new household with full rights— 
lage government—all had to be determined 


fan informal village council. Samurai 
villagers could not reach a 


the real business of vil 
through the deliberations o 
intervention was sought only when the 


settlement through their own deliberations or negotiations. 
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Government in the towns was similar in nature. The non- 
samurai inhabitants of the two major cities under direct shogunal 
rule, Edo and Osaka, did not have to pay taxes, but were Jey. 
‘ed town maintenance fees. These fees covered the reconstruction 
of bridges destroyed by typhoons, repair of aqueducts, dredg- 
ing of rivers, maintenance of fire watchtowers, expenses of town 
festivals, and even irregular payments to town gatekeepers. The 
administration of the funds was delegated to the leaders of the 
townspeople. Originally, the townspeople had to contribute their 
labor to the various projects, but paying the equivalent in cash 
became customary in early Tokugawa times. The fees were col- 
lected by street, assessed according to the robustness of its busi- 
ness activity. 

In addition to the calculation and collection of fees, town lead- 
ers had to witness sales and purchase of land, adjust land owner- 
ship rights and update land registrations, inform local inhabitants 
of shogunal laws and regulations, decide on the procedures for 
implementing such laws, and keep record of all the minor details 
of local government work. Civil cases were also initially examined 
by the town leaders, who would try to work out a compromise 
between the parties before a case was officially filed at the magis- 
trate’s office. 

In short, be it in the villages or in the major towns, a large 
part of local government work was left to local communities. The 
shogunate did not have manpower sufficient to micromanage the 
population, nor did it have the intention of doing so. Hands-ott 
government was the Tokugawa style. It understood well that if the 
core rules were sound, the people could work out solutions best 
suited to local conditions. 

In order to carry out the considerable workload of local gov" 
ernment, village and town leaders and their assistants had to be 
proficient in documentation and calculation. A strong demand 


i . ne 1€ 
for education was thus born among commoners, explaining th 
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growth of popular culture in supposedly samurai-dominated 
Tokugawa Japan. 

I remember an instance when I told an Englishman that 
Japanese literacy in the early eighteenth century probably exceeded 
that of Britain at the time. His response was as follows. 


That is quite likely. Japan at the time must have been a nation 
in which one might rise in society according to his education. 
Otherwise, people would not send their children to school, 
but use them in work, be it in the household, the fields, or 
the workshop. The British class system in the early eighteenth 
century was quite rigid, making social advancement for those 
born in the lower classes very difficult, even with a good edu- 
cation. Commoners thus regarded education as a waste of 


money. This changed only in the twentieth century. 


Many of the public schools, the renowned institutions seen as 
the secret of English greatness in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, were established around the time of the Meiji 
Restoration, but they were primarily for the upper classes, which 


accounted for at most 1 or 2 percent of the population. 


The Rise of the Daimyo Economies 


The domains of the daimyo were autonomous from the shogunate 
in fiscal terms. That is, they had no obligation to make regular 
hogunate would not provide 


payments to the shogunate, and the s 
atter suffered from a 


assistance to the daimyo domains unless the l 
natural disaster or a major crop failure. 


The daimyo were, however, under the command of the sho- 


gun, and had to carry out their duties using their own funds. For 


the daimyo houses that had served the Tokugawa house since its 
halcyon days in Mikawa, this meant serving 1N upper-echelon 


posts within the shogunate itself, while other daimyo had to invest 
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heir own domains and, from the lat 
e 


tructure outside of t 
guard the coasts from Western ships 


in infras 
century onwards, 


o the shogun was costly, and the costs tended to 
e. Yet the domains ran out of room for agrarian 
expansion early in the Tokugawa era. The solution many daimyo 
t upon was tO discover ways to add value to local products and 
develop goods that could be exported to other domains as well as 
to the shogunal metropolises of Edo and Osaka. With the dete- 
rioration of climatic conditions beginning in the late eighteenth 
century, developing an export industry became a necessity for 
many daimyo. The famous local specialties of today’s Japan— 
lacquerware, textiles, candles, salt, saké, dyes, pottery, handi- 
crafts, dried fish, fruits, or sweets—are likely to be the legacy of a 


eighteenth 
Service t 


increase over tim 


hi 


daimyo’s efforts at the time. 

When a daimyo was staying in Edo as a part of the sankin kotai 
system, he would make regular visits to Edo Castle for audience 
with the shogun. Many daimyo used this routine as an opportu- 
nity to promote their local products and collect information on 
their competitors. A privileged and good-natured bunch, few seem 
to have thought of keeping trade secrets, so the flow of informa- 
tion was free. Another example of such daimyo exchange could be 
seen when Matsudaira Sadanobu was the senior shogunal coun- 
cillor. As Sadanobu was struggling to implement his reform poli- 
cies in the wake of a massive famine, many daimyo gathered at his 
mansion regularly to discuss methods for the sound management 


of domains. Being a daimyo was not easy work. 


The Struggling Samurai 


Fhe domai : 
omal ay have r . e 
l l 7 may have found ways of enriching themselves, but the 
conomic nae wok ‘ : 
c fortunes of the samurai class as a whole steadily declined: 


for their chi 
r chief g > 5 ü a b 
source of income, measured in rice, remained xe 


throughout the T i 
8 e Tokugawa era. Higher-ranking samurai collected 1° 
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as tax from their fiefs, their share of the harvest amounting to about 
40 pers of the total yield. Lower-ranking samurai received their 
stipends in rice, and sold the rice to merchants, who also functioned 
a pawnbrokers for the samurai, taking future stipend-rice as collat- 
eral. Since this was practically risk-free, the rice merchants of Edo 
made huge profits but went bankrupt after the Meiji Restoration, 
when the new imperial officials received salaries in cash and therefore 
had no need for middlemen to market their rice. 

To be sure, this arrangement worked well in early Tokugawa 
times, when the share of rice in a household’s expenditures was 
large. People paid well for the rice, and there was little to be 
bought with cash. Yet as the Tokugawa economy became increas- 
ingly monetized, there was a larger variety of goods to be pur- 
chased with cash, while the importance of rice within the national 
economy underwent a sharp drop. Since samurai income took the 
form of a fixed quantity of rice, they inevitably became poorer 
over time in relative terms. It is difficult not to feel sympathy for 
the proud lower-ranking samurai who had to toil at a second job 
to make ends meet. 

The social order of Tokugawa Japan was thus truly unique, 
with a well-educated, proud, yet poor samurai class inculcated 


with the distinct ethos of bushids ruling over a wealthy and sophis- 
ty. It was this structure that allowed Tokugawa 
free from the worship of Mammon, 


tucated civil socie 
Japan to be a society relatively 
despite the development of a market economy. 


Samurai Did Not Own Land 


> a , -as a class may be 
Perhaps the most surprising aspect of the samurai as a cl ) 


the fact that they did not own land. This is in stark contrast we 
European nobility, who remained the landowning class well ee . i 
twentieth century. In 1900, more than 40 percent of land n an 
belonged to the nobility, which consisted of less chan two € ou 


oO 
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families. With the financial power and social status that large est 


* 8 aye è ates 
owners, the British nobility held sway in n ` 


gave their A ' ational poli. 
tics well into the twentieth century. The Prussian nobility Called 
Junkers also owned agricultural land and tried to influence ta 
World War Il German trade policy so that agrarian interests would 
benefit. Japan had a wealthy and influential landowner class prior 
to World War Il, but they were not of samurai stock, They were 
the descendants of rich peasants in Tokugawa Japan. 

Not only did the samurai not own farmland—even their res). 
dences were not their possessions. ‘The houses of the samurai were 
built on land allocated to them by the shogun and the daimyo, 
although in some cases it was acceptable to sublease part of that land 
to commoners. The ownership of the land that a higher-ranking 
samurai claimed taxation rights over as his fief in fact belonged to 
the villagers who cultivated the land. 

The daimyo may appear to have been large-scale landowners, 
but many daimyo were transferred from one domain to another at 
the shogun’s orders, particularly those houses that had been serving 
the Tokugawa since before the Battle of Sekigahara. The samurai 
serving the daimyo also had to move each time there was a trans 
fer. The farming population, in contrast, would stay on the land 
for generations. In fact, the notion that the peasantry was perma- 
nent and the samurai transient could be traced back at least to the 
Era of Warring States. Todo Takatora, one of the most impres 
sive warlords of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 


wrote that “the land belongs to the kögi, and so do the people, 


> . ` . ` ‘ . x oht 
Let me digress here to explain the concept of Logs, which ig 


à Ye el, E : tt ' . ‘3 shes 10O 
be translated as public domain” or “state.” It does not refet 


y > n è 5 i Any 
any individual, The shogunate was kögi, but not the shogun. | | 
RA Anew panar bias ' , vot the 
Japanese, regardless of his caste, was thought of as a membe! ol 


bor. f a nest 
kögi, and, as such, had the duty to serve his part in It All Jap! ; 
ex r T 
were equal in this respect: a dut to | 


j that he or she had such 
whole. This may be zbe] 


apanese theory of human societ: 
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The emperor s part in the kég7 was to reign with benevolence 
and compassion for the people. The shogun’s part was to maintain 
domestic peace and repulse foreign threats. The part of the daimyo 
was to maintain peace within their respective domains and serve the 
shogunate as necessary. The samurat’s part was to serve the shogun 
or daimyo, provide military service according to his station, and 
perform the missions given him by his master. The samurai class 
was also expected to set an example for the rest of the population. 
The part of the peasants was to produce food, pay taxes, and pro- 
vide the services necessary for the maintenance of the village com- 
munity. The townsmens’ part was to make useful goods, market 
chem, and provide the services necessary for the maintenance of the 
arban community. On the whole, this looks quite similar to mod- 
ern sociological theory on the division of labor. 

The modern aspect of Tokugawa society was not lost on some 
Western visitors. Basil Hall Chamberlain, a British expert on Japanese 
culture who first came to Japan shortly after the Meiji Restoration, 
noted that “[tJhe rich not being blatant, the poor are not abject; in 
fact, though poverty exists, pauperism does not. A genuine spirit of 
equality pervades society.”* Although this was in the post- Tokugawa 
period, the character of the people had not changed much. 

Philipp Franz von Siebold, a German doctor and scientist 


vho came to Japan as the physician to the Dutch trading station 


at Nagasaki in 1824 and collected Japanese botanical samples, 
wrote of Tokugawa society as follows: “Japanese society is strati- 
ts European counterpart, but 


ach other owing to mutual 


hed with even more strictness than | 
the Japanese have strong bonds with e 
respect and kindness.” 

amurai values, a good overview 


Returning to the subject of s 
and student 


is provided by Yamaga Soko, a Confucian scholar 


* Basil Hall Chamberlain, Things Japanese (London: John Murray, 1905), p. 


449, 
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of strategy in early Tokugawa times. He explained that “Peasants 
till che land, craftsmen make their wares, merchants trade thei, 
goods, all by the sweat of their brows” while “the samurai nei. 
ther till, nor make, nor trade.” Therefore, a samurai who has no 
sense of responsibility is no different from “bandits and drifters,” 
The responsibility of the samurai was, according to Sok6, to main- 
tain “the moral ways of man,” “to have a master and serve him 
sincerely, to be faithful to friends, and to be moderate and just 
in action. Peasants, craftsmen, and merchants are busy with their 
respective trades, and are incapable of fulfilling the moral ways. 
The samurai are relieved from produce laboring so that they may 
engage in the pursuit of the moral ways and punish commoners 
who digress from them, upholding moral values under the sun.” 
Although Soko sounds somewhat like a radical Confucian fun- 
damentalist, this comes pretty close to the way the samurai saw 
themselves, I believe. Another good example of samurai values is 
found in the instructions given to the pupils of the Nisshinkan, a 


samurai school run by the domain of Aizu. 


If people have secrets, do not try to peek or pry into them. .. . It 
is one’s duty to give advice to a friend, but to raise issues from his 
past for no reason, in particular his past faults, should be avoided. 
Do not tell jokes; do not appear as shallow. Do not discuss mat- 
ters of profit, prices high or low, or lustful matters. We tend to do 
what pleases us and avoid what does not, but we must learn not 
to become entangled in what we like, and to become eager to do 


that which we do not. 


So a samurai was expected not to discuss money matters OF 
even prices. They were not the economic man depicted by Adam 
Smith. To pursue profit was seen as debasing the samurai ethos. A 
samurai was never to talk about his family’s wealth or poverty» ji 


whether a particular item was expensive or cheap. 
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What we can deduce from all of this moralizing is the sim- 
ple truth that being a samurai was no fun at all. Yer this gloomy 
and moralistic group of men, who believed strongly that life was 
not all about material betterment, was the tuling class that made 
Tokugawa civilization what it was. Both China and Korea made 
Confucianism their official creed and practiced Confucian rites, 
but the core Confucian values were better Practiced by the samurai 
class of Tokugawa Japan than in dynastic China or Korea. The 
samurai were privileged, but were surprisingly free of corruption— 
chey were trained to wince at commercial activities or even mate- 
rial comfort. 


Educating the Samurai 


Such samurai values did not develop automatically. They were a 
product of conscious indoctrination by the shogunate, in particu- 
lar indoctrination in Song Neo-Confucianism. 

leyasu had a strong interest in Confucianism, but he was sur- 
rounded by Buddhist priests as well. Ultimately, the first shogun 
did not decide what was to be the official philosophy of the shogu- 
nate. In early Tokugawa days, learning still belonged to the upper- 
class samurai, including the shoguns and daimyo, and for the 
lower-ranking samurai it was still martial prowess that counted. 

Confucianism became more important during the reign of 
Tsunayoshi, the fifth shogun. It was under Tsunayoshi that the 
shogunate completed its transformation from military regime to 
civil government, depending on law rather than the threat of force 
for its control of the population. Tsunayoshi saw the promotion 
of Confucianism as an important element in that transformation, 
and built a Confucian shrine that also housed the official shogu- 
nal academy, the Shōheikö. The Shöheikö was for the training of 


a , Confucian 
Murai who were direct retainers of the shogun. The Confucia 
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shrine held open courses on the Confucian teachings as well, which 
were attended by samurai from the domains and commoners alike. 
It was in this context that even the lowest-ranking samurai came to 
be expected to behave as models for the commoners (the Confucian 
shrine remains to this day in the Yushima district of Tokyo, and still 
offers courses in Confucian studies and classical Chinese). In later 
years, the shogunate also created institutions for the translation of 
Western books and for research on Western medicine. 

The daimyo followed the example of Tsunayoshi and tried to 
educate the samurai serving them. Initially, Confucian scholars 
received financial assistance from the local daimyo to run private 
schools, but eventually the domainal governments would operate 
schools where attendance was mandatory for the male children of 
the samurai within the domain. Strangely, the rise in the literacy of 
the samurai coincided with their impoverishment. The curriculum 
of these domain schools put Song Neo-Confucianism at the core, 
just as the shogunate did, though there was local variation as well. 
All of the schools had certain features in common: boys started to 
go to school between five and seven years of age, where they read 
Confucian classics and were trained in such martial arts as swords- 
manship, use of spears, horse-riding, swimming, and firing a gun. 
Boys from high-ranking samurai houses and first sons who would 
become heads of their houses were encouraged to study harder. 
The young samurai would finish their studies at around twenty 
years of age, but in some domains schooling continued well into a 
man’s thirties or even his forties. | 

The samurai were a warrior class, so training their male chil- 
aren: in martial arts made much practical sense, even though the 
ulcelibood a the samurai actually engaging in battle was remote 
for most of the Tokugawa period. Confucian learning had practical 
uses as well, for proficiency in reading and writing classical Chinese 


was a prerequisite if one was to succeed at administrative work. 
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But the true objective of samurai education was character-buildi 
rather than the accumulation of knowledge. Both the martial = 
and Confucianism had a strong moral element, Knowledge mi he 
be learnt whenever the need arose, but character can be a 
only when one is young. 

Let me go back to the example of the Aizu domain. Aizu sam- 
urai children too young to attend the Nisshinkan domain school 
gathered every day to play together, and every morning had to 
recite the Teachings, which were: 


1. I must obey my seniors. 

2. I must bow to my seniors. 

3. I must not tell lies. 

4. I must not behave like a coward. 

5. I must not bully someone weaker than myself. 


6. I must not eat outdoors. 
7. I must not exchange words with women outdoors. 


These teachings concluded with a phrase famous throughout 
Japan: “What I must not, I must not.” The samurai of the Aizu 
were regarded by the entire samurai class as the embodiment of 
the samurai ethos. Many of them, after the Meiji Restoration and 


the abolition of the samurai caste, recalled that this final phrase 


had formed the backbone of their spirit. 


The Education of Commoner Children 
d to let their children 


mples) between the 
d on the first 


Commoner children whose parents could affor 


e schools run by te 


do so entered terakoya (privat 
of Edo, classes starte 


ages of five and seven. In the city 
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“day of the horse” in the second month of the lunar calendar burt 
Å - “ , g 
in the domains the date of entry was not normally fixed, 


py an ee Nese hot 
There was a saying in Tokugawa Japan that “children belong 


to the gods until the age of seven. “ As in any preindustrial socie ty, 


infant mortality rates were high and the probability of a child mak. 


ing it to adulthood was quite low. P: 
children who died young were temporary guests on carth from the 
land of the gods. When Yoshimune, the eighth shogun, conducted 4 
low seven years of age were not counted. 


arents wanted to believe that 


national census, minors be 
The Japanese still celebrate Shichigosan, the “Seven, Five, 


Three” festival, in which five-year-old boys and three- and seven- 
year-old girls are taken to a Shintō shrine on November 15. The 
idea is to celebrate the child’s gradual entry into the human world. 
After the last of these celebrations, schooling begins. 

Education at the terakoya took the form of tutoring. A teacher 
would interact with one pupil at a time, deciding what material 
should be used and at what speed. This is very different from 
the modern schooling method, which relies on the lecture hall 
approach. Illustrations of terakoya classes show children playing 
around in the small classroom, or yawning and stretching. It may 
appear to be mayhem, but the teacher in such pictures is ust- 
ally smiling. The atmosphere in the commoners’ classrooms was 
relaxed indeed. 

During the five or six years of terakoya schooling, chi 
first learned the “Three Rs.” The forty-seven letters of the 


netic Japanese kana syllabaries were taught in a few lessons, t 
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lowed by numbers, then sentences in which Japanese kana 
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peed. These basic lessons were followed by bodies of knowledge 
ght he 


Chinese characters were mixed. Classes proceeded at sur 
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A for life in Tokugawa society. Children were taut 
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che expansion of the child’s universe. One of the 
rextbooks was Tetkin õrai, a book which takes the 
‘lation of correspondence between two people, 

Through the fictitious letters in Teikin drat, pupils learned the 
body of knowledge required in adult life, from the lore of seasonal 
festivals and the customs of everyday life, to letter-writing etiquette 
and ways of addressing people of higher status. Beyond that, each 
child would use a textbook suited to his father’s occupation, to 
which he was expected to succeed in the future. There were around 
seven thousand different textbooks in Tokugawa Japan. Famous 


literary figures contributed, as well as great artists such as Hokusai, 
the ukiyo-e master. 


most important 
form of a com- 


There were terakoya that were co-ed, and then there were ones 
just for girls, where many of the teachers were women. Girls’ edu- 
cation, once the most elementary subjects were completed, cen- 
tered on matters of marriage and etiquette. For both boys and 
girls, calligraphy was important and beautiful handwriting was 
often given a prize. Classes started around 7:30 in the morning 
and ended at about 2:00 in the afternoon. Some terakoya would 
teach the use of the abacus after lunch, and some would teach the 
gitls how to sew or how to play musical instruments. 

The size of the terakoya varied greatly according to time and 
place. In the villages, the average number of pupils would have been 
around forty. In the cities, it could have been anywhere between 
fifty and one hundred. There were some with less than twenty chil- 
dren, while one terakoya in Kyoto, a city that was a center for edu- 
cation in Tokugawa Japan as well, taught as many as five hundred 
children, 

By the late Tokugawa decades, the number of schools for com- 
moner children is estimated to have been around ten thousand. Given 


‘a I l aw vas around 
on population of Japan during the Tokugawa era was arou 
tion of basic education 
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basis of data from the latter part of the nineteenth century, at atma 
80 percent. 


The terakoya had no fi 
child entered the school and more would by. 


tuition. An amo iis nt 
xed i UNE was paid to 
the teacher when the 
ie occasion of seasonal festivities. The amount differed 


paid on tl 
and those who were better off. In the villages. 


between poor parents 
the tuition might be rice, usually 1.8 liters per child per month, 


Some parents would pay in kind by bringing a cooked meal to the 
teacher or repairing the terakoya. The absence of commercialism 
was both a cause and a result of education being seen as something 
sacred, not merely a service that could be bought and sold. i 
The first educator to teach his students for a fixed fee was 
Fukuzawa Yukichi, the founder of prestigious Keið University and 
the face on the present ten thousand-yen note. Fukuzawa, who 
started his academic career during the last years of Tokugawa rule, 
was among the chief proponents of Westernization in Meiji Japan. 
As such, he argued that since scholarly knowledge is an asset to 
those who receive it, a fee should be charged based on the market 
value of that asset. This was an enlightened view to be sure, but it 
also diminished the aura that teaching had. After World War Il. 
with the rise of Marxism, many teachers chose to unionize and call 
themselves laborers, depriving education of its sanctity. 


The Happiness of Children in Tokugawa Japan 


The simple yet effective education system of Tokugawa Japan seems 
to have produced happy children, an ironical fact given that. altel 
nearly a century and a half of “modernization,” many observen 
count among contemporary J apan’s leading problems the wide- 
spread malaise of apathy among children and young people. 

| Mothers carried their babies in a sling on their back whil 
Ing care of household chores. The babies seem to have been happ? 
wrapped in cloth 


€e tak- 


s ryn ary W@ 
and warmed by maternal heat. The mothers tO 
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their babies everywhere this way, be it a visit to a tem 


ple, a trip to 
enjoy the cherry blossoms, J 


a long journey of pilgrimage, or to the 


theater to see a play. Older children took care of younger children 


and babies. 


Although there is no survey data, many Westerners who visited 


Japan at the end of the Tokugawa period reported joyful children 
at play, the parents keeping a careful eye on them without exces- 
sive intervention. According to these observers, Japanese children 
were energetic and mischievous, polite, independent, and ador- 
able. The Portuguese writer Wenceslau de Moraes went so far as 
to write that “Japanese children are the loveliest in the world.” 

Willem Huijssen van Kattendijke, a Dutch naval officer stationed 
at Nagasaki in the late 1860s, made the following observations: 


Parents show their little children much affection, and this love 


pervades the life of every household, regardless of its status. 


Parents take good care of their children, but allow them to 
play freely, and no matter how mischievous they may be, nei- 
ther scold them nor worry over them. Their love approaches 
a kind of infatuation, and nowhere else will you see such 


cheerful and happy children. 


Mary Crawford Fraser, the wife of a British diplomat resi- 
dent in Tokyo some twenty years later, in the 1880s, was similarly 


impressed by Japanese child-rearing practices: 


It is, to me, most comforting to see that all that is desirable in 
the little people’s deportment can be attained without snubbings 
or punishments or weary scoldings. The love showered upon 
children simply wraps them in warmth and peace, and seems to 
encourage every sweet good trait of character without ever fos- 
tering a bad one. Japanese children are never frightened into tell- 
ing lies or hiding their faults. Open as the day, they bring every 
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joy or sorrow to father or mother to be shared or healed, and 


their small likes or dislikes 
as those of their elders... - 


are quite as much taken into accoun 


ress and travel writer Isabella Bird, who 


The English adventu 


ed a splendid account of he 
d upon the gentle good behavior of Japanese children thay 


penn r experiences in early Meiji Japan, 


remarke 
resulted from this approach: 


I admire the way in which children are taught to be inde- 
pendent in their amusements. Part of the home education 
is the learning of the rules of the different games, which are 
absolute, and when there is a doubt, instead of a quarrelsome 
suspension of the game, the fiat of a senior child decides the 
matter. They play by themselves, and don’t bother adults at 
every turn. I usually carry sweeties with me, and give them 
to the children, but not one has ever received them without 
first obtaining permission from the father or mother. When 
that is gained they smile and bow profoundly, and hand the 


sweeties to those present before eating any themselves.’ 


Nearly three hundred years before this, the Portuguese Jesuit 
Luis Frois commented, “It is customary with us to punish our sons 
by whipping them. This is almost never done in Japan, where they 
are merely given a verbal reprimand.” Yet the result of this lenient 
attitude was the observation of the American scientist Edward S. 
Morse, who taught at Tokyo Imperial University in the late 1870s, 


that “nowhere else in the world is there anything comparable to 


* Mary Crawford Fraser, A Diplomat’s Wife in Japan: Sketches at the Turn of the 
Century, edited by Hugh Cortazzi (New York; Tokyo: Weatherhill, adi op 
239-40. 

tT Isabella L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: The Firsthand Experiences of 
British Woman in Outback Japan in 1878 (Asaka-shi: Japan & Stuff Press, 
2006), p. 221. 
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the love and respect shown by Japanese children to their parents 
and elders.” 


Entering Adulthood in Tokugawa Society 


Commoner boys in the cities finished their terakoya schooling 
around age eleven. They would then leave their parents and begin 
to work, boarding with their employer, which might be a mer- 
chant house or an artisan’s workshop. Even if he were born to a 
well-off merchant or to an artisan employing many men, a son 
would still have to work in another house, so that “he ate other 
people’s rice,” and was not spoiled by doting parents and servants. 

During this boarding-apprentice stage, which would last some 
ten years, the boy would not receive any pay, though his housing, 
clothing, and meals would be paid by his employer. Through hard 
work and strict training, he would learn both his trade and how to 
behave as an adult. Employers regarded the training and educating 
of the young apprentices as their duty to society. 

The apprentice could visit his parents only twice a year, once 
for the New Year’s holiday and once in midsummer. He would 
receive new clothes and an allowance from his employer and return 
to his family and visit the family grave, after which he would play 
until sunset. This family visit was so enjoyable that young trainee 
boys could not sleep the night before. Since everyone got his day 
off on the same day, childhood friends could meet in their old 
neighborhood. The next morning, the mother would drag the 
reluctant son back to the employer’s house. 


Since they were seen as part of the workforce, this apprentice- 


ship was no cakewalk for the boys. But it is also true that Tokugawa 


society treated the apprentices with much warmth. An apprentice 


making a delivery of cash to his master’s client might become 


completely absorbed in watching a roadside show or abandon his 


money pouch on the ground to play briefly at an empty temple 
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compound along the way, but no one dared steal from them. The 
shop assistants, clerks, and managers who looked after these young 
apprentices had once been apprentices themselves, so they kney, 
what could be indulgently overlooked and when they needed to 
tighten the reins a bit, giving their wards both the encouragement 
and the scolding necessary to train them to stand on their OWN two 
feet. The proper training of these young boys into fully-fledged 
members of society was a matter of trust between the parents and 
the employers. The latter took their educational role seriously, for 
if they did not, their reputation and social standing would suffer. 

This would seem to be a world apart from the fruitless debates 
in contemporary Japan over whether responsibility for education 
lies with the parents or with the school system. In Tokugawa Japan 
the entire society contributed to the growth of children and young 
people, with a warm but ever-watchful eye. 

After ten years, the young apprentice would complete his 
training. He could then choose to return to his parents and help 


them in the family business, to start his own, or to stay with his 
initial employer. 


In the Asakusa district of Tokyo there is a doll-maker’s shop called 
Yoshitoku that has been in operation for three hundred years. 
For generations, each successive master of the shop has taken the 
name Yamada Tokubei. The present master, who is also known as 


a master horseman, happens to be the same age as I am. We get 
together every once in a while to en 
we do, he lame 


dolls of a qu 


so would re 


joy a tipple of saké, and when 
nts the fact that it is no longer possible to make 
ality equal to those of the T okugawa period. To do 
a quire getting apprentices of elementary school age and 
training them in the handiwork while their hands were still small 
and flexible—there’s a certain touch that can’t be acquired by the 
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ume a person reaches college age. 
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In the worlds of Kabuki, Nō, and Kyogen, training also begins 

at a very young age. The worlds of traditional craftsmanship for 

which Japan is justly famous are preserved by the continued nee 

sibility of choosing such a path in life, which is in no way harmful 
or exploitative of the children involved. | 


Adult Education 


Tokugawa Japan was enthusiastic about adult education, too. | 
have written already that the Confucian shrine associated with the 
shogunal academy, the Shdheik6, gave open courses on Confucian 
teachings attended by samurai and commoners alike. That was not 
an exceptional development, for Tokugawa Japan had some two 
thousand private schools for adults. 

The academic orthodoxy in Tokugawa Japan was Song Neo- 
Confucianism, but by the eighteenth century Japan had developed 
its own tradition of Confucian learning, built by such intellectual 
giants as Itō Jinsai of Kyoto and Ogyū Sorai of Edo. National 
Learning (Kokugaku), which started in the seventeenth century 
with the philology of ancient poems, and endeavored to study the 
ancient Japanese mentality, would become an important intellectual 
movement in the late eighteenth century, its schools gathering many 
adult students, regardless of caste. 

Dutch studies would become popular beginning in the mid- 
Tokugawa era. Dutch books on medicine and other technical 
knowledge were translated by the brightest men of the time, samurai 
and commoners. Also from the mid-Tokugawa era, the philosophy 
known as Shingaku (literally, “Heart Learning”) became a force that 
could not be ignored. This school of thought, preaching hard work 
and equality, found its social base among the farming population, 

Tokugawa Japan may have had a rigid caste system, but the 


P : . anyone with the will 
opportunity to learn was open to practically anyone with the 
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to do so. Education was not seen as an abstract intellectual exercise 
but as a necessity for getting on in society—a comprehensive for. 
mation of the foundations of character and personality that society 
at large helped inculcate in its young people. And ultimately this 
was rooted, not merely in the love of parents for their children, 
but also in the warm regard society as a whole held for children 


and youth. This is a crucial point, I believe. 


Chapter Six 
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TOWARD THE END OF AN Era 


The Rise of Tokugawa Yoshimune 


I the early eighteenth century, the original shogunal lineage 
chrough Hidetada, the second shogun, and his son, Iemitsu, the 
third shogun, came to an end when the seventh shogun, Ietsugu, 
died in childhood. The successor had to be sought from among 
the three collateral houses of the Tokugawa that were made 
daimyo. The eventual choice was Yoshimune, fifth daimyo of the 
Kii domain, where he had carried out reforms throughout his ten- 
year reign. He was installed as shogun in 1716 and began a reform 
of the shogunate based on his experience as a daimyo. 

Since Yoshimune’s reign as shogun lasted some thirty years, the 
reforms and policy innovations attributable to him are numerous, 
but I believe the most important among them was the tashidaka 
reform. Tashi means “to add” and daka referred to the amount of 


rice given to shogunal retainers as a stipend. Compensation for the 


samurai who staffed the shogunate was originally decided according 


to their hereditary rank. Higher-ranking positions in the shogunate 
sonnel structure of the 


meant greater expenses and, in the feudal per 
es had to be cov- 


lokugawa system of government, these expens 
ered by that hereditary stipend. Yet this served to 
the higher echelons of the shogunate to a very small 


ranking and well-off samurai who could afford it. Ifa l 


limit service in 
pool of high- 
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poor samurai were to be promoted, the expenses of the office woul 
quickly bankrupt him. This led to an ossification of the ihogus ; 
bureaucracy in which ability lost connection with responsibility ° 
The concept of Yoshimune’s tashidaka reform was to supplemen: 
a samurai’s hereditary stipend by the amount deemed Necessary to 
fulfill the duties of his post, should there be a discrepancy between the 
two. This enabled promotion of men according to their ability, clear- 
ing the way for a more meritocratic system. If a low-ranking samurai 
was successful in the post to which he was promoted, then his heredi- 
tary rank would rise as well. By the end of the eighteenth century, 20 
percent of high-ranking shogunal retainers had been promoted from 
lower ranks. It is estimated that by the last years of Tokugawa rule, 
as many as 40 percent of shogunal retainers had advanced from low- 
ranking to high-ranking positions. Since it was possible for common- 
ers, both townsmen and peasants, to become low-ranking shogunal 
retainers, it may be said that the Tokugawa caste system was more 


flexible than later historians like to depict. 


Climate Change and the Crisis of Pre-Industrial Polities 


The late-eighteenth-century world saw a truly epoch-making 
event, the great revolution that began in France in 1789. A year 
before that, one of Yoshimune’s grandsons, Matsudaira Sadanobu, 
a series of 


became senior shogunal councillor and implemented 
they 


reforms. Distant and unrelated as these two events may seem, 
were, in fact, both products of the same phenomenon: major food 
shortages brought about by global climate change. T he earth seems 


to have become colder in that period. 

A contemporary chronicle of life in Edo tells of climate irreg- 
ularities in the late eighteenth century. Very cold winters were 
recorded for the years 1773, 1774, 1779, and 1781. During those 


he city of Edo 


years, the major rivers running through the center of t 
ebreaking 


were completely frozen and the government had to send ic 
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ships to secure the water traffic. The ‘Thames River in London also 
froze in the years 1783 to 1785 and again in 1788. The cheerful 
citizens of London enjoyed skating, markets, and, of course, drink- 
ing on the ice. 

In Japan’s case, there was seismic disturbance as well. Volcanic 
eruptions and major earthquakes occurred in 1777, 1779, 1782, 
1783, and 1792. Among all these natural disasters, the great erup- 
sion of Mt. Asama in 1783 brought massive damage to all of 
Japan. The famine that followed the eruption was called the Great 
Famine of Tenmei (the era name for the years 1781-89) and was 
long remembered by Japanese as the worst famine in early modern 
history. During this period, there were torrential rains and major 
flooding in many areas, but severe droughts in others. The uncer- 
tain weather was a global issue at that time. It seemed the very 
earth was in turmoil. 

The Japanese ruling class responded with reform. Matsudaira 
Sadanobu led daimyo in meeting this challenge, and many a domain 
would come to boast of a great lord that succeeded in its revitaliza- 
tion. They cut down on wasteful expenditure, developed new indus- 
try through samurai-merchant collaboration, and improved samurai 
education through the establishment of domainal schools. Many of 
these daimyo built stockpiles of rice to prepare against future crisis. 
In the city of Edo, a huge public fund was created from the dona- 
tions of the government, Edo merchants, and even ordinary towns- 
people. Until the end of the Tokugawa period, this fund would 
serve as a great tool for helping people suffering from fires or natural 
disasters, As climatic conditions improved again, Tokugawa Japan 
would enter its second apogee. 

In contrast, the French did not do so well. The shortage of 
bread for which Marie Antoinette advised the Parisians to eat cake 
aS a substitute was caused by a cooling of the northern hemisphere 

brought about by the eruptions of Mt. Asama and of a volcano in 


Iceland in 1783. French rivers froze, halting the water-powered 
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mills and causing a shortage of wheat four. On July 14th, 17g9, the 
citizens of Paris, including many housewives, paraded in protest to 
the Bastille to demonstrate their anget over the lack of bread. Even 
though these Parisians never imagined such a thing was about to hap- 
pen, this demonstration triggered the great French Revolution, Tia 
French monarchy fell, and mobs inspired by radical Enlightenment 
ideas turned the established order upside down. Order had to be 
restored bv the military, led by Napoleon Bonaparte. This confu- 
sion and chaos was later named the Great Revolution, 

The men who led the French Revolution held the three ideals 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity as their guiding principle. France 
being Europe's foremost superpower and cultural center, these ideas 
and the example of the revolution would shake the world through- 
out the nineteenth century, and even today these three ideals remain 
the backbone of modern societies, Intellectuals in post- Tokugawa 
Japan were among those shaken, They felt that Japan, which had 
not undergone a political and social transformation on the order of 
the French Revolution on its path to modernity, was somehow an 
incomplete modernizer. 

Yet, noble as the cause may sound, the turmoil that was the 
French Revolution killed two million Frenchmen, nearly 10 per- 
cent of the population at the time. In cities and towns where con- 
trol changed hands between royalists and revolutionaries, the local 
population was massacred with each change of government. The 
guillotine was invented for want of a more efficient way of executing 
people. We Japanese should be happy that we did not have to simi- 


larly apply the rationality of the guillotine to ourselves. 


Encounter with | ‘ax Britannica 
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ance unleashed the idea of social trans 
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ggle for independence by 
Britain in the early nineteenth 


| 8emonic power in Europe. In 
fact, its strength was growing year by year 


and the development of steam-powered ind 


blow to British power by assisting the stru 
British subjects in colonial America, 
century was now the undisputed he 


with colonial expansion 


I ustry. Some estimate the 
British economic growth rate in the early nineteenth centu 


incredible 20 percent per annum. 

The Opium War shook Tokugawa public opinion. Qing China, 
the greatest empire in Asia, had been defeated with ease. The high 
officials of the shogunate debated how to avoid the fate of the Qing. 
One intellectual, Sakuma Shozan, wrote a famous essay arguing the 
necessity of opening Japan to the Western powers. Shortly before 
the Qing surrendered to Britain, the shogunate decided to abandon 
its policy of firing upon Western ships that entered Japanese waters. 
Among the shogunal officials, no one wanted a war with an enemy 
mightier than the Qing. National seclusion, they began to realize, 
might no longer be an option. 


ry at an 


American Whalers and Tokugawa Japan 


Britain was not the only Western power to reach the Far East 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. The Americans 
were approaching as well, but westward across the Pacific rather 
than eastward along the Eurasian coast as the British had done. 
While the British were in pursuit of trade, the Americans were 
after whales, whose blubber could be used to make lamp oil. The 
Pacific, which until the end of the eighteenth century had seen 
only a handful of Spanish ships cross it in a year, was suddenly 
crowded with American whaling ships. | 
By 1850, there were some seven hundred Americ ‘ 
Operating in the Pacific, and of these some three hundred operate 


W T > sre food and fuel 
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in the event of storms. Japan seemed the natural choice. In Jul 
1853, the United States sent Its de ae Fleet to Japan un, 
the command of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, Perry bror 
rer from President Millard Fillmore requesting that Japan Open 
its ports to American ships, supply them with food, water, and 
wood for fuel, and, if possible, lease an island to the United § iih 
as a storage site for coal and other supplies. | 

In fact, the shogunate had been anticipating Perry’s visit for 
some time. The previous April, the head of the Dutch trading station 
at Nagasaki had submitted his regular report on world affairs to the 
shogunate. It contained detailed information on the Perry mission, 


ler 


ight a 


let 


which was circulated among the daimyo trusted by the shogunate. 

The thinking of the shogunate was that if opening to the West 
was unavoidable, then it would be better to negotiate with the 
United States first rather than with Great Britain. This was partly 
because of Nakahama Manjiro, a Japanese fisherman who was res- 
cued from a shipwreck by an American whaler. Nakahama lived 
in the United States for some time, where he was known as John 
Manjiro, and became proficient in English. He had returned to 
Japan in 1851 and was hired by the shogunate as an expert on 
American affairs. 

Nakahama’s briefing on American government and society 
left a good impression on shogunal officials. He explained to them 
that “the United States of America is a young nation which won 
independence from Britain through a war. They choose their king 
through an election. The people are equal, and the elected king 
walks around town without any guards, and people engage him 1n 
friendly conversation.” 

Yet the real reason that the shogunate preferred the Americans 
to the British lay in the fact that the Americans did not engt8 
in the opium trade. aty the 
Americans signed wit 
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Japan used this as a precedent when they negotiated a treaty of 
friendship with the Americans. The European powers agreed to 
follow the American example, and the shogunate managed to pre- 
it opium from coming onto Japanese soil. 

As Perry’s fleet entered the port of Uraga, a small port at the 
mouth of Edo Bay, the shogunate’s Dutch-language officers, usu- 
ally stationed in Nagasaki, rowed a small boat to Perry’s flagship. 
One of them, Hori Tatsunosuke, yelled to the Americans, “I can 
speak Dutch!” This was the first contact between the two Pacific 
nations. The shogunate was well prepared. Perry delivered the 
presidential letter to the shogunal officials and left after ten days. 

The shogunate, left with the message, started to prepare for the 


vel 


substantive negotiations expected the following year. Its officials 
tried to construct an argument that would let it get away without 
opening Japan to free trade. The argument went as follows. 

“Japan is a small country with a large population. As such, 
although we are self-sufficient, we do not produce enough to sell 
to foreigners. Foreign trade will deplete our resources, and what 
could have lasted a century would be gone in half that time. 
Foreign trade is thus without merit, merely forcing the populace 
to suffer, causing problems for the shogun’s government. Think of 
a well that was dug for one family but is used by all the neighbors. 
It will dry up very quickly. 

“If foreign powers insist on trading with us regardless of our 
wish, and if the only alternative is war, then we will choose to 
fight. Do the Western powers believe that as long as they are mak- 
ing profits, then other nations’ sufferings do not matter? 

“Should war break out, then the people of both Japan and of 
the West will be hurt and killed. Would that not be at great odds 
with the objective of mutual friendship and gain that the Western 
Powers seek to attain through trade?” 

As | suggested earlier, it is quite interesting that once upon a 


time e . z a SSN = zao 
~me such an argument—a forthright defense of limited resources 
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and what we would today call sustainability—was being put fic. 
ward in a country like Japan, which today almost greedily buys up 
goods from around the globe. And if the leaders of imperial Japan 
had adhered to the logic of the last paragraph, Japan would have 
charted a very different course in modern times. I might also Point 
out that the Western nations were quite slow to embrace the con- 
cept of limited resources, not really arriving at it until well into the 
twentieth century. 

In fact, the whaling industry that had been central to the 
Americans’ desire to conclude a treaty ending Japan’s seclusion 
soon entered a decline occasioned by the rapid expansion of com- 
mercial use of petroleum, which quickly replaced whale oil. If it 
had not been for this, there is little doubt that cetaceans would 
now be extinct. 

The outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861 also drew 
American attention away from Japan. Only a month later, in 
Japan, a marriage was arranged between the fourteenth sho- 
gun, Tokugawa Iemochi, and the imperial princess Kazunomiya 
Chikako, daughter of Emperor Ninké, in an attempt to solidify 
relations between the shogunate and the imperial house. The prog- 
ress of the princess and her retinue along the Nakasendo highway 
from Kyoto to Edo for the wedding was the grandest in history. 
But the days of the Tokugawa shogunate were numbered. 
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THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL 
FOUNDATION OF JAPANESE 
CULTURE 


Unreligious Japan? 


S o far, I have written about the characteristics of the Japanese 
nation that stand out in comparison to Western societies, such 
as a Japanese seriousness sometimes bordering on rigidity, as well as 
the cohabitation within Tokugawa culture of a rigid caste system 
with a strong sense of equality. In this chapter, I would like to elabo- 
rate on the Japanese sense of the sacred and the natural environment 
that gave rise to it—the foundation of culture that changes little over 
time, something I have mentioned at the beginning of this book. 

It is often said by people from the monotheistic civilizations of 
the West or the Islamic world that the Japanese are the least reli- 
gious people in the world. Certainly, the messiness of people visiting 
the Shinté shrines for festivals and holding Christian wedding cer- 
emonies in expensive hotels while parting with and remembering the 
dead through Buddhist rituals is a uniquely Japanese phenomenon. 
Some young Japanese go as far as praying in the Shintd style at a 
Buddhist temple. When compared to Europe or the United States, 
where Christians, Jews, and Moslems alike pray and celebrate accord- 
ing to their respective creeds, the Japanese seem to be in a state of 
spiritual confusion. 

In fact, Japanese religious messiness is an expression of a poly- 
theistic tradition, which in turn is a product of a rich and diverse 


Natural environment. The monsoon regions spreading from South 
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Asia through Southeast Asia to parts of pa pe birth to the 
-Echar people, animals, and plants are all parts of a single holis- 

PAL aes oming into being, living and dyi 

tic and circular process, coming into being, 8 ying, only 

to come into life again. Ea shine, haed sich abel: 

Japan’s traditional religion, Shintō, sharec sigt a belief, In 
Shinto, the most important and valued characteristics of human 
beings are honesty and straightforwardness, because that is the Way 
that nature behaves, and anything prominent in nature becomes an 
object of worship. Be it a mountain, or a waterfall that is exception- 
ally beautiful and mysterious, a huge tree that has lived for millennia, 
a beast with strong survival skills, or even a person with remarkable 
abilities, the Japanese would revere it as a deity and build shrines 
in its honor. And in order to prevent these remarkable beings from 
causing trouble in the human world, the shrines were constructed in 
forests, where it was felt that the atmosphere is charged with spiri- 
tual power. To this day, a Shinté shrine almost always has a grove of 
trees surrounding it—but the truth is that the forest mattered more 
than the shrine structure. Shrine buildings were developed over time 
in order to hold rituals, but they tended to be simple and did not 
draw a firm boundary between their interiors and the surround- 
ing natural world. This concept is quite the opposite of Christian 
churches, which are built to reproduce the glory of Heaven and shut 
themselves off from the dirty real world on earth. 

On a somewhat different but related note, Japanese people feel 
that the spirits of their ancestors are always somewhere nearby, not 
too close but not too far away, and pray daily for their ancestors to 
guard their offspring. This feeling of nearness to their ancestors is 
quite different from the Western experience. 

Shintoism saw everything as having both a calm spirit and a 
violent spirit. When some 


thing or somebody is gentle and beautt- 
ful, then the calm spirit 


Is expressing itself. When the forces of 
spirit I$ 

re strongly felt, then the violent spirit 

ascendant. Many of the shrines were built just to calm the violent 


destruction Or Creation a 
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spirit of a given god. I personally like this idea th 


ivi at every bit of 
nature and all living creatures are two-side dts 


calm face and 
d flexible than 


in which good and evil are starkly dif- 
ferentiated and heresy is persecuted without hesitation. 


a violent face. I feel that it is much more realistic an 
a monotheistic worldview 


There is a senryit I like: “A warm sunny day is a small friendly 
gift from winter.” After days of bitter cold, winter gives a small gift 
to the people, a little apologetic gesture from a mighty season, a 
warm and sunny day. People thank the winter for its kindness by 
remarking to each other what a wonderful day it is, and thus see a 
kind of humanity even in seasons. 

In the mid-sixth century, Shinto Japan experienced an encounter 
with a far more sophisticated belief system, Buddhism. Buddhism 
was born in present-day Nepal in the fifth century B.C. as an antith- 
esis to the Hindu religion, which saw life as an endless cycle of life, 
death, and reincarnation. Buddhism taught the Buddha’s realiza- 
tion of how to escape from this cycle, which is saturated with the 
myriad pains of life. The Buddha explained that in reality nothing 
is eternal; all life-forms are interrelated and cyclical. If one believes 
in the Buddha and performs good deeds, then he or she will one 
day, within the cycle of life, become a Buddha him- or herself. 

Like Shintoism, Buddhism is a product of the rich and diverse 
ecosystem of monsoon Asia. Perhaps for this reason, it is quite tol- 
crant of diverging views. In Lumbini, where the Buddha was born, 
one sees numerous temples built by various sects and schools of 
Buddhism, There are temples in the Vietnamese, Thai, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Korean, French, and Japanese styles, each reciting the 
Buddhist sutras in its own language. The holy site of Lumbini 
appears devoid of intersectarian conflict. Buddhism is a aida: 
peak, tall enough to let the many paths to the peak—the various 
sects and schools—coexist with one another. iat 

The Japanese of the sixth century understood the merits 0 


; . : ail i o exaggerate 
Buddhism and welcomed its arrival. It is impossible t gs 
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che strong influence of Buddhism on the Japanese psyche, Many 

are of Buddhist origin. Yet the Japanese did not 
abandon their traditional belief in the Shinto gods. The two reli- 
blended to form the cultural backbone of the Japanese. 
developed the belief that all living things, be 


Japanese words 


gions 
Japanese Buddhism 
they humans, animals, or plants, could become Buddha—and exit 
from the painful cycle of life —just as they are. 

Eventually, the Japanese would even conduct services for 
asentient objects, like sewing needles and carpenters’ tools. This 
cradition survives into the high-tech twenty-first century. The 
Japanese are well known for their adoption of industrial robotics, 
but there is a distinctly Japanese twist to it. Foreigners who visit 
japanese factories are often surprised that the workers give human 
names to the robots and treat them with great care and affection, 
as if they had souls of their own. 

This is more pantheistic than polytheistic, completely ditfer- 
ent from the monotheistic tradition of Christianity that gave rise 
to the currently dominant industrial civilization. These contrast- 
ing religious traditions led to contrasting attitudes towards nature. 
Westerners fight against nature and try to conquer it, while tradi- 
tionally the Japanese chose to coexist with the forces of nature. 
| have already mentioned that Confucianism was another major 
influence on the ethos of Japanese society. Confucius was born 
abour 2,600 years ago, about the same time as Shakyamuni Buddha. 
Unlike Buddhism, however, I do not regard Confucianism as â reli- 
gion (though many people would argue that it is, because it does have 
rituals). Though | may be mistaken, I understand Confucianism 
E as a set of guiding principles or moral precepts. And | fine 
it quite interesting that when the Jesuit missionaries translated i 
teachings of Confucius (The Analects, The Doctrine of the Mear sg 
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Great Learning, etc.) into Latin, they had a tremendous impact © 
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eighteenth-century Europe, particularly France. Voltaire praised 


them, saying 
The teachings of Confucius are truly splendid. In them there 


is no superstition, no absurd allegories. Nor is there any 
dogma to make a mockery of reason and nature and obscure 


the truth. 


Similarly, the physiocrat Francois Quesnay wrote that the 
political philosophy of Confucianism was something it would be 
valuable for all nations to adopt as a model. The Chinese doctrine 
of the Mandate of Heaven (the idea that Heaven would withdraw 
its support from an incompetent or despotic ruler and transfer it 
to the founder of a new dynasty) that these scholars and intellectu- 
als absorbed through Confucianism is thought by many historians 
to have served as a basis for the ideology of the French Revolution 
(though I fear I may be taken to task by some fans of the revolu- 
tion for attributing it to Confucianism and the eruption of Mt. 


Asama). 


What Can Japan Do For the Future of the Earth? 


I believe the underlying differences between the monotheistic soci- 
eties of Islam and the West and the more egalitarian pattern of 


Japan are deeply reflected in the cultural landscapes that have both 
hese civilizations. To eke out an 


nurtured and been nurtured by t 
of deserts and arid regions, 


existence in the harsh environment 
the best strategy is to attach yourself to a d 
keenly perceptive tribal leader. You certainly d 
some incompetent and end up dying in the mi 
ert. So it was that the Israelites followed Moses 


in search of Canaan’s promised land, in absolute obe 


eeply experienced and 
on’t want to follow 
ddle of the des- 

for many years 
dience to an 


a 
absolute leader. 
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Conversely, in egalitarian Japan the people occupied the sam: 
land for thousands of years and, in order j reap the richest haiei 
from it, gave their all to collective labor in groups of varying i 
The creation of paddy fields for rice agriculture requires remarkably 
refined techniques of civil engineering and an immense amount of 
manual labor. No one could do it alone. Because of this, a capable 
leader was essential, but he, too, could do nothing by himself. The 
country of Japan was built gradually, by many people pooling their 
mental and physical resources and working together over many 
generations for the sake of generations yet to come. 

In the course of this long agricultural history, the Japanese 
learned how to coexist with nature. Rather than working against 
nature, they learned how to make skillful use of its amazing sys- 
tems and came to understand that this was a far better approach 
than fighting nature or attempting to overcome it. 

Edo society was a society that wasted nothing. Even human 
waste was fully utilized as a valuable organic fertilizer. Paper was 
recycled; wooden utensils and tools were used until they could be 
used no more and then burned for fuel. Kimonos were worn until 
threadbare, then used to make futons. Ash from cookstoves was 
collected for a variety of uses; hair was gathered from beauty parlor 
floors to make wigs or hair extensions. The tiny amount of wax 
left by burnt candles was collected to make new ones. 

For some thirty million people to live together in this island 
nation, reuse of all available resources was necessary. In the wake 
of the explosive economic growth of the early Tokugawa period, 
‘ new equilibrium was reached between resources and popule 
tion, and growth halted. The next 150 years, until the end of the 
= okugawa period, was essentially flat in economic terms, but even 
in this era of slow or no growth, culture flourished. | believe that 
the maturation of Tokugawa culture under these conditions 
serve as a valuable precedent. 


cou t 
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Since the Meiji Restoration in the nineteenth century, the 
Japanese have been eager to learn the Western mode of thought. 
We were successful, and were the first non-Christian nation to 
become a major industrial power, enjoying a standard of living 
that is counted among the highest in the world. Although indus- 
crialization has had its negative effects, most notably the hazards of 
pollution and the destruction of nature in large parts of country, 
Japan has placed more value on the strong growth of its economy. 

Until recently, that is. The year 2007 was notable for the rise 
in the price of commodities. The effects of global warming are felt 
everywhere. Climate change combined with deforestation is result- 
ing in unpredictable weather and an increase in natural calamities. 
It has become all too obvious that if we continue to burn fossil 
fuels in order to improve the lot of a continually growing global 
population, then mankind will be put at risk within two genera- 
tions. European countries seems to be realizing this all-too-serious 
problem, but there are billions in the developing world who are 
determined to grow economically to become capable of enjoying 
Western-style affluence. There is no reason to be optimistic about 
the outcome of the race between human wisdom striving to pre- 
serve the Earth and the human greed that is eating it up. 

Japan is the only industrial nation in the world that has a civi- 
lization with a tradition of choosing to coexist with nature. We 
should be in a position to offer the world advice and an example, 
yet it seems to me that we have not had the courage to do so. We 
need strong leadership to take such an initiative. And there is no 


ume like the present. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF 
TOKUGAWA JAPAN IN THE 
AGE OF GLOBALIZATION 


few years ago, as a result of transit arrangements I ended up 

with a few hours to kill in the San Francisco International 
Airport. As I wandered around the terminal looking at the various 
shops, I overheard an interesting conversation at a shop that sold 
expensive watches. With so many planes having departed at roughly 
the same time, the shops were deserted, and the more seasoned clerk 
was taking advantage of the lull to educate her novice colleague. 

“You have to be careful here because all customers are travel- 
ers, ready to fly away any moment. When a customer asks you to 
show him a watch and then requests to be shown another, you 
have to make sure that you put away the first watch and then show 
the guy the second. It’s especially dangerous when a group asks 
you to show many watches. If a group makes such a demand, calm 
down first and show each person one watch at a time, always put- 
ting away the ones they are done with. 

“Ack them to show their boarding passes. If they have these 
(holding up passes from JAL and ANA, both Japanese airlines) 
they are OK. If it’s this (holding up a pass from a different Asian 
airline), you have to be careful. 

“This one is terrible. This is the one | mentioned that comes 
as a group.” 

On another occasion, | visited a well-known New York hotel 


to discuss the logistics of a major party with the head of the staff. 
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We were on familiar terms as he had taken care of my 
e we E 
as well as those of important guests of 


d to the character of various nationalit 


Parties ön 
Mine, The 
conversation turne ies as hotel 
guests. According to him, “Japanese are the absolute best. On the 
oihiet hand, there are many candidates for the worst, Strong con- 
tenders in the last couple of years are X and Y. They cause may- 
hem that you would not believe, and then sue us, adding insult to 


several occasions, 


injury. Japanese guests leave the room really clean, never steal, and 
don’t make noise in the night. They are ideal guests, trouble-free!” 
I am pretty sure he was, to some extent, saying this to flatter 
me. But it is quite true that it would take a truly unusual Japanese 
to drag a hotel maid into his room, rape her, and then sue the 
hotel (as was the case with the citizen of a former Soviet republic). 


When I lived and worked in New York, whenever I had to put my 
briefcase on the floor I would always put it between my feet. This 
was because if I put it to the left of my feet, someone could easily 
steal it by tapping on my right shoulder to draw my attention away 
from the briefcase. If I put it on the right, then the thief would 
tap on my left shoulder. Whenever I see a man with his briefcase 
between his feet in a Tokyo subway station, I always think he must 
be from either New York or Chicago. 

The Dutch make extensive use of the bicycle, taking advantage 
of the Netherlands flat topography. A Dutch friend told me that 
bicycle theft is rampant, and that once a bicycle is stolen, it usually 
shows up in the town’s “used” bicycle market within a few hours. 

“We call buying our own stolen bicycle at the market recy- 
cling,” he commented wryly. 


Each ti isi re 
me I visited Los Angeles, my local colleagues told ” 


n i 2 
“ver to cut in, look at the other drivers, or blow the horn when 
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Whenever | —_ China, my colleagues there drum it into me 
that I must be cautious crossing the street on foot, even if the 
pedestrian traffic light is green. Spoilt Japanese pedestrians, who 
often start across a busy intersection just as the walk light is chang- 
ing from green to red, meanwhile gazing raptly into their ae 
phone displays, run the risk of not living very long in China. 

When my friend’s daughter visited Tokyo with her husband, 
she ordered a meal delivered from a local restaurant. As is the cus- 
tom in Japan, she washed the plates, and then left them outside 
the entrance door. Her husband, an Englishman, was shocked 
and told her, sternly, to put the plates inside, immediately. “Don’t 
be reckless. They will be stolen for sure,” was his reasoning. His 
Japanese wife explained again and again that there would be no 
problem, but he would not believe it. He was amazed when he 
learned that the plates had been collected by the restaurant’s staff 
by the following morning. 


Japans Tradition of Safety and Sanitation 


I list these little episodes as evidence (anecdotal, to be sure) that 
Japan, with all its recent social ills, is still one of the safest coun- 
tries in the world, and its population the least prone to misbehav- 
ior, let alone crime. This is a fact about which all Japanese can be 
confident. Not only are we nonviolent and well behaved, but also 
highly dependable in the operation of things. Japan is probably 
the only country in the world where people take for granted the 
precise running of the trains on a network of great complexity and 
a very tight schedule. On a Japanese train one will hear the con- 
ductor apologizing for a delay of only one or two minutes. On an 
American oats train, in the 1970s, I once heard the driver 
announce proudly that the train had arrived as scheduled, to the 


NT ae g 
miling applause of the passengers. 
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Jd-class achievements. , 
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(roughly equivalent to ten US dollars) to be 

rea, a small lamp will blink on and off and 4 message 
asking whether you want to buy another, If you then 
buy another, different bottle or ai ai pur =e change button, 
the precise amount of change will be immediately dispensed. On 
top of that, the same machine sells both hot and cold beverages, | 
believe such machines are uniquely Japanese. 

When I lived in New York, in the 1970s, the odds that you 
could get what you wanted from a fully functioning vending 
machine were less than 50 percent. The transaction would fail, | 
would push the lever to get my money back, but nothing would 
happen. It was like a giant piggy bank, just taking in money and 


vial but significant fact is that Ja 


inction properly. These iss 
vending 

ing mach 
thousand-yen note 
a bottle of 


will appear 


storing it. The reason for the malfunctioning was simple—many 
people would give the machines a good, hard kick, hoping for a 
jackpot in return. I sympathized with those machines, which must 
have been regularly beaten by the hulking Americans. 

In terms of the cleanliness of its cities, Japan has no peer in the 
world either. Many Americans who visit Tokyo are surprised that 
our capital is cleaner than Disneyland. The safety of Japanese cities 
is also exceptional—young women can walk safely through resi- 
dential areas after midnight without feeling threatened. (In New 
York, a male escort would be advisable late at night.) 

a the topic of safety, in his 2001 book 1688: 4 Global 
an elegant comparison of various nations of the world in 


the title vez - | | 
Will ie: University of Southern California historian John E 
ls, Jr. writes as follows; 


Most si | 
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practicing their skills with the world’s finest swords were the 


safest in the world of 1668. Japan had not seen open warfare in 
more than seventy years.* 


As Professor Wills points out, the safety enjoyed by the popu- 
lation of Tokugawa Japan in the late seventeenth century set it 
apart from the rest of the world. Cleanliness and safety are two 
aspects of Japan that constitute a tradition going back for at least 
three centuries. And for the same three centuries, the Japanese 
have been virtually free of fierce civil wars or acts of terror by their 
compatriots. The few exceptional cases are the battles surround- 
ing the Meiji Restoration of 1868 and the Satsuma Rebellion of 
1878, and the gas attack by the Buddhist cult Aum Shinrikyo on 
Tokyo subway commuters in 1997. I believe that this high degree 
of domestic peace may be attributable to the fact that the Japanese 
share the same language and a relatively high level of education, as 
well as the sense that they are essentially equal and part of a long- 
surviving cultural tradition. 


The Survival of Japanese Traditional Values Amazes the World 


In April 2006, I visited Pakistan and Bangladesh to give lectures 
on Tokugawa Japan. A person who attended one of my lectures 
in Japan had liked what he heard and wanted me to deliver the 
same material in these countries. With support from the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the idea materialized. My audiences 
included Bangladeshi and Pakistani students, businessmen, and 
media people. I delivered my usual argument that Japan had a 
highly sophisticated society and economy with a well-educated 


- 6a A 
Population even before it launched its Westernization efforts, an 


“John F. Wills, Jr., 7688: A Global History (New York: W. W. Norton, 2001), 
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that the intellectual resources and popular curiosity accumulated 
during the 265 years of Tokugawa rule ehabled tie rapid adapta- 
tion to Western political and socioeconomic Institutions. 

Fortunately, my presentation was well received. Yet that was 
partly a reflection of the seriousness of the problems these two 
countries face today, a fact that I came to understand through the 
conversations I had with members of their elite after my talk. 

Neither Pakistan nor Bangladesh are wealthy countries, so natu- 
rally economic development is their most urgent policy objective. 
Since both countries are former British colonies, their elites are flu- 
ent in English. The children of the rich and powerful are sent to 
Britain or the United States while they are still teenagers and become 
completely Anglicized or Americanized. They eventually return to 
their home country with an American MBA or a British Ph.D to 
become leaders in the business community, government, and poli- 
tics. Yet as they pursue the project of modernizing their motherland 
based on the supposedly advanced knowledge they have acquired, 
the traditional Islamic society further disintegrates. This disintegra- 
tion of traditional society is the problem at the heart of the social 
instability and Islamic terrorism that plague these countries. 

My audiences in Pakistan and Bangladesh asked me with a 
sense of urgency how Japan, during 150 years of Westernization 
since its opening to the West by the Tokugawa shogunate, man- 
aged to preserve its traditional values and hand down its cultural 
legacy over the generations. To the questioners, the problem 
seemed to be a matter for their own families as well as their nation, 
so sometimes the questions became specific and personal, such as: 

“Why does the Tokugawa family still exist?” 

“Do you receive government assistance?” 

“Do Japanese people show respect to your family name?” 

“What about the Japanese imperial family?” 

Ny answer to the big question of Japan’s retention of its 
traditional ways in the face of Westernization was as follows: 
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“Though Japan has lost many priceless traditions, the process of 
its Westernization has been much more gradual than what you 
are experiencing right now. I believe that, in our case, there was 
enough time for the society to adapt to the changes, fitting the 
values it had developed into the new environment.” 

Many of them asked me, “What is your advice to us? What 
should we do now?” My response to that was: strengthen your 
education, in particular elementary education. I said this because 
my impression was that the literacy rate in the two countries was 
probably around 50 percent, though I am not sure. In fact, at 
the time I was not entirely sure whether my answer was the right 
one, given that globalization driven by IT technology is changing 
everything in the world so quickly. Perhaps these countries should 
invest their limited resources in developing infrastructure that can 
lift economic growth immediately, rather than putting money 
into elementary education, which could take at least a generation 
to bear fruit. Yet as I think more about the problem, I cannot 
help but come to the conclusion that basic education, even at the 


expense of quick economic returns, is the only path forward. 


“Economic rationality” is a term that is much in vogue today. It 
sounds lofty and intelligent, but put in very simple words, it means 
little more than “make money, or not.” After World War Il, Japan 
made this economic rationality the heart of the reconstructed nation. 
This new value was what made postwar Japan tick. Of course, it was 


no mistake to do so. It is the difference between heaven and earth 
“haves” in the world econ- 


” Hardworking 


whether you become a member of the 
omy or end up as one of the numerous “have-nots. i 
Japanese have somehow succeeded in the global competition for 
material well-being. 

This is in fact a fulfillment of the dre 
patiently reclaimed land and strove to make th 


ous and pr osperous. Our current generation Is Ina pos 


am of our ancestors, who 
eir offspring numer- 
ition to thank 
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the preceding generations and hand on our wealth to future penera 
tions. (I never thought this way when 1 was young, but as T enter the 
senior age group of society and start to anticipate grandchildren, my 
thinking has naturally evolved in this direction.) 


Social Values 


In the six decades since the end of World War I1, the pursuit of 
economic rationality has completely permeated Japanese society, 
The problem here is that the element of social values that should 
balance this economic rationality is shrinking in relative weight. 
Naturally, many concerned Japanese debate this issue with vigor, 

This is a serious problem, as the generation that now forms the 
core of Japanese society has grown accustomed to such atrocities 
as a centuries-old temple being destroyed in order to clear space 
for a parking lot or souvenir shop; “development” programs that 
demolish entire communities; the construction of industrial plants 
destroying tidelands that would otherwise have purified ocean 
water; abandoned forests; and ugly shopping malls built in the mid- 
dle of beautiful natural landscapes. It is a generation that has grown 
to maturity knowing nothing other than economic rationality. 

But then I ask myself whether these social values have really 
been lost. 

A highly respected friend of mine who lives in the port city of 
Yokohama, not far from Tokyo, said to me one day, “Tokugawa- 
san, I had to bow in apology to my shareholders today. My com- 
pany is not performing well.” The company in question was a local 
EM radio station of which he was the CEO. Startled, I asked him 
the reason for the poor performance. 

“There are more than two hundred ‘TV and radio stations in 
Japan today, and among them mine is the only one refusing to ru” 
ppy about 


ads by consumer finance companies. Ad agencies are not ha 
chat 


this and we are facing problems. Do you know, Tokugawa-san, 
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the average age of FM listeners is some 
girls preparing for the entry exams for 
listen to our stuff late every night after 
as they study for their exams, I don’t 
their future, to listen to the 


thing like fifteen? Boys and 
high schools and universities 
their family has gone to bed, 
want those kids, preparing for 
message, ‘Lets borrow money, it’s so 
easy, we'll lend some to you right away,’ every night. So as long as 
l'm around, I won’t air those ads, not from my station.” 

| quite agreed with him, and related this episode to someone 
who works for a magazine publisher. He explained to me the cur- 
rent situation of the Japanese media industry, which is suffering 
from a drastic decline in ad revenues, commenting, “I understand 
his concerns perfectly, but it is difficult to stand alone. It has to be 
an industrywide movement.” 

And an industrywide movement for the good of society is dif- 
ficult indeed, if not impossible. Yet if corporate Japan acts with 
some courage and makes a move in the right direction, the effects 
would be quite dramatic—much more meaningful than printing 
more glossy pamphlets on corporate social responsibility. 


Protecting Our Legacy 


This brings us to the question of whether the Japanese have lost 
the tradition of child-rearing as a communal undertaking. 

Top-ranking American universities are not so eager to accept 
Japanese students. They don’t study hard, according to the Ivy 
League professors, especially in comparison with Chinese students. 
Japanese college professors tell me similar and even more depress- 
ing tales, This is a trend that is roughly ten years old. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are many young Japanese who go 
to live and work in poor countries to improve the lives of the peo- 
ple there. There are also many who devote their time to protecting 
Nature or engaging in academic research. I often see in the subway 


_ young men who have bleached their hair blond and look like punks 
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giving up their seats for the elderly. Many Japanese young people 
aa aspire to work in the field of nursing care for the aged. And the 
struggle of young teachers to provide and improve public education 
is also noteworthy. 

‘Taking all of this into account, [ must conclude that the cur- 
rent tendency among elderly and mature Japanese to panic every 


ally 
requires some serious reexamination. Young people are honest and 


time a shocking incident involving the young is reported actu 


sensitive, and often merely responding to the social reality sur- 
rounding them. The youth problem in Japan is in fact a problem 
of Japanese society as a whole, a society that we senior generations 
have constructed over the decades—it has not been created by the 
young people alone. Without mature adults taking a step in the 
right direction and providing an example, tinkering with laws and 
institutions is not likely to be meaningful at all. 


I might go on endlessly on the subject of Japan and the world 
during the Tokugawa period, or on the wonders of Japanese cul- 
ture. Although I did not touch upon them in this book, the compe- 
tence and the elegant yet strong character of many Japanese women, 
the excellence of Japanese aesthetics, and the eco-friendliness and 
resource-conserving aspects of many Japanese customs are just a 
few of the truly wonderful and original aspects of our culture. The 
real question is whether we Japanese recognize their value—or treat 
them with contempt since they lack economic rationality. A nation 
that pursues economic rationality alone is never respected in the 
global community. People 


outside of a particular country listen to 
what th 


at country has to say only when it develops a distinct ae 
system, lifestyle, or 
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an incomparable, unique culture transcending 
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put talks only about making money. In contrast, somebody who 
is independent, humane, and possessing viewpoints that could 
refresh my own is always welcome. Things are quite the same in 
relationships between countries. 

Present-day Japan is quickly consuming what is left of the 
original Japanese civilization, something that took millennia to 
develop. Yet the backbone of that culture, the deep structure that 
underlies it, is not so easily lost. It is my strong belief that if there 
is a way for Japan to contribute to the rest of the world, it must 
be by displaying our Japanese-ness without hesitation, pursuing 
economic growth through Japanese organizational principles, and 
constructing a society that can coexist with nature. 


